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SAFEGUARDING OUR HERITAGE 


EVER before in the history of this country have our natural resources assumed 
such tremendous economic importance. They will assume even greater economic 
importance during the next few years if they are conserved and safeguarded. 


The Commission's job, the sportsman’s job, and the farmer's job, is to see that 
they are conserved and safeguarded. It is an important job—one that requires serious 
thought and wholehearted cooperation on the part, not only of the Commission, the 
sportsman, and the farmer, but of every citizen of this State and Nation. 


Distant horizons are filled with ominous clouds. Nation is pitting itself against 
nation; thousand upon thousands of people are being ruthlessly destroyed by the 
machines of war, and more thousands will have been destroyed by the pangs of 
hunger. 


Upon our great natural resources depends our very lives. We must preserve our 
forests in order to preserve our waters and our soil. We must impound our water, 
we must purify our streams, we must manage our wild creatures so that they will 
become increasingly abundant. If we lose our soil we lose everything. 


However, to accomplish all these things we must admit the inter-relationships 
that exist between the various resources. We must avoid any narrow-minded attitude 
or opinion that our one problem is to furnish so much game for the hunter to shoot, 
so many fish for the angler to catch, so many bushels of grain for the miller to grind, 
so many trees for the lumberman to saw. 


We must recognize the ever changing conditions of Mother Nature, and attempt to 
keep those conditions balanced. Wild creatures are essential to the forests, and vice- 
versa; forests are essential to good top soil; good top soil is necessary to produce 
the food we eat; song and insectivorous birds are essential to the crops we grow. 
We cannot afford to disregard or waste any one of them. 


The year 1941 is before us. It offers untold and unlimtied possibilities for pooling 
our interests, to protect and perpetuate the fundamental resources of our national 
defense. Sportsman and farmer cooperating with a unity of purpose can do much 
good; if they fail to cooperate they can do much harm. 


Last year many. sportsmen’s organizations and local landowners worked together 
to mutual advantage with the result that each group was much wiser from having 
understood, appreciated, and helped solve the other fellow’s problems. 


We are a strong Nation, we are a strong people. We have been made so 
because of the outdoor recreations we are free to enjoy. In this modern world of ours, 
with its uncertainties and the casual indifference manifested on the part of many of 
its people, those who do not give serious thought to the needs of tomorrow, and who 
say “it can't happen to us”, may awake some day to find themselves faced with the 
stark reality of having to depend entirely upon the very things which their casual in- 
difference left unguarded. 





ATTENTION! — DON’T FORGET YOUR GAME-KILL REPORT 
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HAT many kinds of game can be suc- 

cessfully fed and carried through severe 
winters has been demonstrated upon more 
than one occasion. I have known of coveys 
of quail that were fed daily at improvised 
feeding stations by farmers from the time 
the hunting season ended in the fall until 
the crocus started making their appearance 
in the spring. I know of several flocks of 
wild turkeys that obviously would have had 
a difficult time for about three of the coldest 
weeks we had last year had it not been for 
an energetic, systematic winter feeding pro- 
gram carried on by a 4-H club. Those flocks 
were brought through the winter in much 
finer shape than they otherwise would have, 
if they came through at all. 


Wild creatures have a lot more stamina 
than the average person realizes, and for 
the most part they can carry on under normal 
winter conditions without supplimentary arti- 
ficial feeding. But in emergency cases, when 
everything is covered with snow and ice for 
long periods of time, their resistence is 
lowered considerably, consequently they are 
not always in the best physical condition for 
reproduction when the next mating season 
comes around. 


Emergency winter feeding campaigns, 
properly supervised, are to be highly encour- 
aged; and they can be carried on by many 
groups, including sportsmen’s associations, 
Junior clubs, 4-H clubs, and other groups 
interested in the preservation of wildlife. 
The success of any program, however, de- 
pends upon the interest and enthusiasm of 
the individuals concerned, upon the system 
adopted for the particular locality under 
consideration, and for the essential follow-up 
work which is necessary after the program 
has been started. 


Last year a 4-H club in Cumberland County 
established an emergency feeding program, 
placing stations widely, though not too wide- 
ly, separated over a large area. These sta- 
tions were replenished several times each 
week as the need arose. 


I recall another instance where a group of 
individuals packed several hundred pounds 
of grain into the mountain, scattered it 
promiscuously over a rather limited area, 
primarily because the day was cold and the 
going was tough, and returned believing that 
they had done their daily good turn. They 
might just as well have stayed at home. 


For those interested in carrying on con- 
structive emergency winter feeding programs 
this year, it might be well to stress a few 
essential factors which should be taken into 
consideration. 


In the first place, it is very important that 
od is placed at or near the particular spots 
here previous observations indicated that 
e game for which it is intended is living. 
/owhite quail, for instance, are more or 
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EMERGENCY WINTER FEEDING 


By The Editor 


less restricted in their range, and a farmer 
can usually tell you just about where you 
are likely to find the birds during certain 
periods of the day. 


Wild turkeys also have a limited range, and 
here again you are likely to find them fre- 
quenting chosen places along open spring 
runs, in cleared areas in the deep woods, 
and other favorite spots. If you plan to feed 
grouse you’ll probably be successful if you 
place the food under some cover formed by 
evergreen trees, in thickets of laurel, rhodo- 
dendron or weeds, patches of scrub, or grape- 
vines. 


Lean-tos or other types of shelters can 
be quickly and hastily erected, and in moun- 
tainous areas should have southern exposure 





New Commissioners Appointed 


On December 6, Governor Arthur H. 
ames appointed two new members to 
the Game Commission. One of them, 
Hon. O. Benj. Gipple, Harrisburg, suc- 
ceeds the late Hon. Frank B. Foster of 
Phoenixville, whose untimely death is 
announced elsewhere in this issue; the 
other, Hon. George Irwin Phillips, 
Alexandria, succeeds Hon. William G. 
Fluke of Saxton, whose term expired. 
Hon. John H. Price, Scranton, Vice- 
President of the Commission, whose 
term had expired, also was reappointed. 

The Commission and its staff, as well 
as the sportsmen of the Commonwealth, 
extend hearty congratulations to these 
new Commissioners, both of whom are 
already well known in conservation 
circles. 

Unfortunately, announcement of these 
appointments came too late for other 
than this brief mention in GAME 
NEWS. However, we hope to be able 
to tell our readers more about the new 
appointees in the February issue. 











where the snow melts quickly and where 
subsequent bare spots provide ideal feeding 
areas. Natural shelters, if large enough, can 
be used but usually these are covered dur- 
ing periods of heavy snows, therefore arti- 
ficial ones must be furnished. 


Wire baskets feeders are excellent for 
many types of forest game. Squirrels use 
them extensively, and much of the grain falls 
to the ground where it is picked up by grouse 
and wild turkeys. Shelters erected before 
emergencies arise have tremendous value if 
they are constructed properly and are high 
and strong enough to withstand heavy drifts. 
I remember one snow-fall, however, that 
completely covered in the neighborhood of a 
dozen shelters built by a local Boy Scout 
troop, and they had difficulty in locating and 
opening them up. 


It is not always necessary to make use of 
shelters in placing food, and in certain in- 
stances it may even be inadvisable to do so. 
Experience has demonstrated that a very 
satisfactory method of feeding wild turkeys 
and other woodland game is by placing ear 
corn on the stub end of a small sapling cut 
off about two feet above the ground, or on a 
stick forced into the ground upon which the 
ear of corn is fastened. The intention is to 
keep the corn above the snow. Squirrels 
may be successfully fed by placing ears of 
corn in cavities or crotches of trees. Shocks 
or unhusked corn may be placed convenient- 
ly for use of squirrels and other game. Squir- 
rels eat out the “eye” of the kernel, leaving 
the rest as food for other species. 


A desirable arrangement for placing ear 
corn can be made by driving long nails or 
spikes through a board in several places and 
tacking the board to a tree or to a fence. 
A number of ears can thus be placed in one 
location. 


A great variety of feeding shelters have 
been experimented with on game refuges and 
elsewhere, but those mentioned are the more 
practical types, and most of them lend them- 
selves to innumerable variations suitable to 
different conditions and depending on ma- 
terials available for construction. 


The habits of predatory birds and animals 
should by all means be borne in mind when 
food for game is being placed, particularly 
when artificial shelters are used. Provision 
should always be made for the easy escape 
of game animals or birds so that they will 
not be cornered and caught within the shel- 
ter. Never less than two entrances or exists 
should be provided. 


Various species of predatory animals— 
foxes, wild cats, weasels and the more valu- 
able fur bearer, mink—are quite apt to find a 
feeding station where game is feeding and in 
turn feed on the grain-fed game. If this 
occurs, either the vermin should be trapped 
or the placing of grain at the station dis- 
continued. 


Care should be exercised not to attempt to 
draw too much game in a section to one 
feeding place, for vermin will profit by it at 
the expense of the game. Numerous small 
feeding shelters, artificial or natural, are far 
better than a few large ones. 


The abundance of deer in many sections 
of the State makes the winter feeding of 
small game a difficult problem, for a very 
few deer may eat quickly the grain intended 
for turkeys, grouse, and squirrels, although 
buds and twigs on which deer should browse 
may be fairly plentiful. To overcome this 
difficulty some feeders should be designed 
primarily to keep the grain beyond the reach 
of deer. 
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Thousancs of ducks and geese visit the sanctuary every spring and fall. 


THE PYMATUNING 


A Paradise for Nature Lovers 


YMATUNING LAKE, the wildlife para- 

dise of which Pennsylvania sportsmen, 
biologists, school groups, nature lovers and 
other outdoor enthusiasts dreamed for many 
years, is located in western Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania and in eastern Ashtabula 
County, Ohio. This beauty spot with its 
varied assemblage of plant, bird and animal 
life is rapidly becoming one of the greatest 
recreational and wildlife study centers in the 
eastern United States. 


A great many centuries ago, and of course 
long before the white men ever heard of 
what we now call America, this large reser- 
voir was not an artificial lake such as we 
now see it, but a real lake, natural in every 
way. As time went on and nature worked 
one of its little understood miracles, the lake 
dried up leaving nothing but a swamp and 
a stream bed called by the Indians “Shenango 
Creek”. 


In 1934 the state completed construction 
of the dam across the Shenango River near 
Jamestown, primarily for flood control in 
the valleys of the Shenango and Beaver 
Rivers and to ‘provide sufficient water dur- 
ing dry seasons of the year for domestic and 
industrial use in these valleys. This gigantic 
project cost $3,750,000 and produced a reser- 
voir in area the largest in Pennsylvania. It 
has a shore line of 70 miles and floods 17,000 
acres, of which 4,740 are in Ohio. The 
original swamp included in the flooded sec- 
tion comprised an area of 10,400 acres. Lands 
acquired for the project total almost 25,000 
acres. 

Creation of a lake so large as this furnished 
the Game Commission with an opportunity 
sportsmen had long desired—establishment 
of a large migratory waterfowl refuge. While 
Pennsylvania had long ranked high in res- 
toration of upland game, because of its phy- 
sical features it had contributed very little 
to the nation-wide program to conserve and 
increase migratory waterfowl. And the num- 
bers of these had been dwindling fast, despite 
every possible effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to restore them. 


It is un:versally considered by conserva- 
tionists that the solution of the wild water- 


fowl problem is the creation of areas for 
sanctuaries and breeding grounds, strict regu- 
lations and good enforcement, accompanied 
by the closest possible cooperation between 
State and Federal agencies. Here was recog- 
nized an opportunity to cooperate with the 
Federal Government in its effort to conserve 
migratory waterfowl by providing these 
birds with a most desirable and necessary 
resting and feeding refuge area with a re- 
sulting protection from over-shooting. Such 
assistance results in sending back to the big 
breeding grounds in the north a larger num- 
ber of wild fowl, with an attendant increase 
in the crops of succeeding years. 


What made the area particularly desirable 
for the establishment of such a refuge is the 
fact that the State is situated on the Atlantic 
Flyway, one of the four main paths of migra- 
tion on this continent. The western edge of 
this flyway, roughly parallelling the coast- 
line, swings sharply to the northwest in the 
Shenandoah Valley with the effect that the 
path broadens and includes all of Western 
Pennsylvania. Since individual birds persist 
in taking the routes used by their ancestors 
it is an obligation in behalf of our contin- 
ental resource of migratory waterfowl that 
any state so situated contribute to their per- 
vetuation. 


Because of the writer’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with this area for many years, both 
before and during construction of the dam, 
its potential possibilities for the sportsmen 
and nature lovers of the state were quickly 
recognized. One of the first things given 
consideration upon ,becoming a member of 
the Commission in March, 1935 was to sug- 
gest its immediate further development for 
wildlife, especially in the interests of migra- 
tory wild waterfowl. 


In the fall of 1935 the Commission estab- 
lished whe. is known as the Pymatuning 
Wild Waterfowl Refuge, comprising 2,500 
acres of water and 1,170 acres of marsh and 
land. The area included within the refuge 
is formed by utilizing a fill, that is actually 
a second dam, across the original Pymatuning 
swamp, constructed to carry the Linesville- 
Jamestown road and the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road. By means of a spillway the water of 
this upper reservoir is kept at an almost 
constant level, thus providing excellent con- 
ditions for aquatic plants which provide 
waterfowl and shore birds with food and 
concealment. Fluctuations in the level of the 
lower reservoir are such that aquatic and 
marsh plants, except the floating kinds, could 
not survive in periods of low water. No 
hunting, fishing, or trapping is permitted 
within the upper lake or refuge area. This 
assures an area where waterfowl can rest 
and feed unmolested by man. It has been 
found necessary at different times, however, 
to reduce the number of muskrats by trap- 
ping because their abundance became a 
menace to the aquatic plants so necessary as 
food for wild waterfowl. Muskrats likewise 
feed on this material and when too plentiful 
destroy it rapidly. Some of these were used 
for restocking depleted areas in the vicinity 
of Pymatuning. 

Soon after the upper reservoir filled, in 
March 1934, natural stands of marsh plants 
and certain kinds of aquatics quickly made 
their appearance. Twenty-one low islands, 
varying in size up to several acres are scat- 
tered here and there throughout the part 
included within the refuge and provide nest- 
ing sites as well as food and cover for water- 
fowl. Much of the shore line supports a 
growth of shrubs which provide food and 
cover and other parts of this shore line in- 
cludes desirable nesting sites for waterfowl] 
and upland game. Small lagoons and marshy 
bayous extending within the strip of land 
surrounding the water area of the refuge 
form alluring places for species that segre- 
gate in colony groups and for the young 
birds. Parts of the upper end of the refuge 
area because of its dense growth are almost 
impenetrable for man but provide an excel- 
lent retreat for waterfowl. 

It was realized that the kinds and amounts 
of aquatic plants that grew naturally were 
insufficient to provide the migratory birds 
with an adequate food supply, consequently 
plans were made for increasing this with 
planted material. Because of the acidity of 
the water svon after the creation of the dam, 
plantings were made carefully and on an 
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experimental basis in order to determine the 
kinds of aquatics, which provide good water- 
fowl food, would grow most successfully. As 
the acid condition disappeared the plantings 
were increased in numbers and extent. The 
excellent natural conditions, plus the de- 
velopment work which has been carried on, 
through our Division of Game Land Manage- 
ment, have resulted in making this one of the 
most attractive wild waterfowl nesting, rest- 
ing and feeding areas in the East. 

Planting in the water area of the refuge 
prior to 1938 consisted of 52,000 aquatic 
plants and 750 pounds of seeds of aquatics. 
During the fall of 1938 a total of approxi- 
mately 188,000 aquatic plants was placed in 
the refuge area, as well as several hundred 
pounds of seed and more than 100 bushels 
of seed spores. In 1939 the plantings were 
further increased by using almost 540,000 
aquatic plants in the refuge and in the lower 
dam. In addition to this 10,000 bulbs, 2,000 
roots and several hundred pounds of seed 
were planted. Aquatic plantings for 1940 are 
not completed at this writing, but it will 
total over 500,000 plants as well as a quant- 
ity of seed. All of the planting was done 
with WPA labor and most of the material 
was transferred from mashes in the general 
vicinity of the refuge, where not needed, 
to areas in the refuge adapted to the par- 
ticular type of plant. Materials planted in- 
cluded, among others, wild celery, sago pond- 
weed, floatingleaf pondweed, pickerelweed, 
bur reed, smartweed, northern naiad, duck 
meal, duck’s meat, wampee, wild millet, 
sweet flag and wapato duck potato. The 
plantings were made at favorable spots in 
different locations in the water and marsh 
area and have made a very good showing. 
Many species have spread while others have 
came up a great deal thicker. As new plant- 
ings are made they are placed in sections 
where no food bearing aquatics are now 
growing. 

To further augment the food supply both 
for waterfowl and upland game many thous- 


} ands of shrubs, vines and trees are planted 


at suitable locations each year, largely 
through the cooperation of WPA. Likewise 
each year approximately 75 acres of grain 
are planted in the fields surrounding the 
upper reservoir and on Ford Island. From 
these planted crops more than 1,000 bushels 
are harvested each year for feeding water- 
fowl during the spring and fall migrations 
and for winter feeding of upland game in 
the vicinity Much of the crop, however is 
left standing in fields conveniently accessible 
to wildlife, both migrant and resident. Thous- 
ands of birds feed on these crops which in- 
clude such grains as corn, wheat, kaffir corn, 
buckwheat, duckwheat, millet and soy beans. 

The number of waterfowl that nest and 

ar their young on the refuge increases 
year by year, and several new species have 
been noted annually. During recent seasons 
‘.e following birds were observed nesting in 

rying numbers: mallard duck, black tern, 

‘d-billed grebe, black duck, blue-winged 

|, gadwall, shoveller, pin-tail, ring-necked 

*k, redhead, ruddy duck, baldpate, Amer- 


Member, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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An educational museum was completed in 1938. Thousands of persons visit it annually. 


ican bittern, least bittern, great blue heron, 
green heren, black-crowned night heron, 
king rail, Wilson’s snipe, sora rail, Florida 
gallinule, American coot, woodcock, killdeer, 
semi-palmated plover, wood duck, bald eagle 
and Canadian goose. The redhead and ring- 
necked ducks were newcomers to this vicin- 
ity in the 1937 season and the baldpate first 
appeared in 1938. Ordinarily nesting in Cen- 
tral Canade and North Central United States, 
their presence indicates that the refuge has 
been developed into an excellent nesting 
place and that it will be used more exten- 
sively each year. The horned grebe, common 
tern, Virginia rail, black rail, northern phala- 
rope, and many others were also present dur- 
ing the nesting season, but no nests were 





found. In additon a great many other species 
visit the area commonly or at rare intervals. 
The sanderling was first observed during the 
fall of 1940. 

To assist in attracting wild geese to the 
area, 30 pinioned birds were received from 
Maryland énd released August 27, 1936. In 
addition to these 30 immature geese were 
received from the Fisher Game Farm October 
13, 1938. The first geese received raised 
young at the refuge and these migrated that 
same fall. It is quite certain that several of 
these birds return to the refuge each year 
and raise young. The number of geese raised 
at the refuge increases each year. During 
the summer of 1940 approximately 200 were 

(Continued on Page 27) 





Over two hundred specimens of waterfowl and shorebirds are on display in the museum. 



































A Forest Tract in Warren County being purchased with the help of Federal 
Aid-in-Wildlife Resteration Funds, 


TATE game agencies, and consequently sportsmen, throughout 

the country are receiving material benefits from the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program resulting from the passsage 
by Congress in 1937 of the Pittman-Robertson Act. This act is 
considered one of the most beneficial measures for wildlife con- 
servation and development adopted by Congress in recent years, 
and in all probability the most constructive of its kind since the 
passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act in 1918. 


The passage of this act well rewards concerted efforts made by 
conservation organizations throughout the United States to develop 
a cooperative Federal-State program to check the depletion of one 
of the nation’s most valuable natural resources, wildlife, many 
species of which furnish recreation and sport for millions of 
hunters throughout the United States. 


The act is based on the principle that the Federal Government 
can and should materially contribute in the Nation’s wildlife pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, comparatively few States are in the more 
or less enviable position of Pennsylvania, in that they have been 
unable to cope with the wildlife situation because of insufficient 
funds. Pennsylvania’s funds are none too abundant, and good use 
could be made of more money, but other States on the average are 


* Member, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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The Federal 


in far worse condition than Pennsylvania. It is a recognized fact 
that increasing interest in outdoor recreation, largely due to the 
improvement of roads, has added to the heavy drain on the Nation's 
wildlife resources, especially game animals and birds. 


The Pittman-Robertson Act is designed to aid in restoring natura] 
conditions so that wild birds and mammals can live and reproduce 
normally, thus perpetuating human enjoyment of their presence. 
and providing an annual surplus to be harvested by hunting. 


Funds 


The source of Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Funds is the 
10% excise tax imposed by the Federal Government on firearms, 
shells, and cartridges, which produces approximately $2,750,000 
annually. While this income is earmarked for wildlife work, none 
of the money is available until Congress makes specific appro- 
priation to the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Fund. Con- 
gressional appropriations for distribution to all of the States have 
been made for each of the last three Federal Government fiscal 
years, which begin the first of July. 


For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938, the appropriation was 
$1,000,000, of which Pennsylvania’s apportionment was $46,025.99. 
The following year the appropriation was increased to $1,500,000, 
and Pennsylvania’s apportionment was $72,400.42. For the present 
year Congress was more liberal and increased the appropriation to 
$2,500,000, almost the entire estimated revenues from the excise 
tax on guns and ammunition. Pennsylvania’s apportionment this 
year is $119,218.65, making a total to date of $237,645.06. Of this 
allocation, the Commission has already received nineteen United 
States Treasury checks amounting to $84,521.64, all of which were, 
of course, deposited in the Game Fund. The remainder of the 
allocation will be remitted from time to time as projects progress 
or are completed. 


How States Qualify to Obtain Federal Aid Funds 


No State receives an apportionment of such Federal Funds until 
its Legislature has passed an act agreeing to the provisions of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. Governor Arthur H. James approved 
Pennsylvania’s enabling act on May 26, 1939. The State’s laws for 
the conservation of wildlife must include a prohibition against the 
diversion of license fees paid by hunters for any other purpose than 
the administration of its wildlife work. In Pennsylvania this applies 
only to the work of the Game Commission. The Fish Commission 
can not participate, as the Pittman-Robertson Act clearly limits 
projects to those concerned with the selection, restoration, rehabili- 
tation, and improvement of areas of land or water adaptable as 
feeding, resting, or breeding places for wildlife, and does not 
include fish because the excise tax is paid by hunters, not fisher- 
men. However, fishing interests benefit indirectly although sub- 
stantially by environmental improvements made to lands and waters 
intended to directly benefit waterfowl. 


Under the terms of the Pittman-Robertson Act the United States 
may pay up to 75% of the cost of a project, with the understanding 
that the other 25% must be paid from the State’s own funds. 


Method of Allocating Funds to the States 


Of the appropriation to the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Fund, the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior, formerly the Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, makes deductions for administering the act. This 
deduction amounts to $90,000.00 annually. The balance of the 
appropriation is apportioned to the States on the basis of half in 
the ratio of the area that each State bears to the total area of all 
the States, and half in the ratio that the number of paid hunting 
license holders of each State bears to the total number of paid 
hunting license holders of all the States. Each year the Game 
Commission certifies to the Secretary of the Interior the number 
of paid license holders in Pennsylvania during the previous year. 

Any portion of the appropriation apportioned to any State for 
a given fiscal year remaining unexpended at the close thereof can 
be made available for expenditures in that State until the close of 
the succeeding year. 

If a State is to avail itself of the benefits of the act, it must 
annually notify the Secretary of the Interior of its desire to p%l- 
ticipate within sixty days after receiving certification of the «@p- 
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Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program 


By Samuel C, Casiner* 


IN COLLABORATION WITH W. GARD. CONKLIN 


portionment of the funds. Funds allocated to States and not used 
can not be apportioned to other participating States. Such unused 
balances under the act are made available for expenditure by the 
Secretary of the Interior in carrying out the provisions of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 


Types of Suitable Projects 


A basic requirement of the act is that all projects shall be sub- 
stantial in character and design. Depending upon objectives, they 
embrace activities in three principal groups, as follows: 


1. Acquisition of lands. Lands so acquired in Pennsylvania 
are added to our splendid system of State Game Lands, and 
used for the rehabilitation of wildlife. 


Development of lands. In Pennsylvania funds for develop- 
ment projects are applied particularly to State Game Lands 
in an effort to make them more suitable for the production 
of increased quantities of wild mammals and birds. De- 
velopment may reasonably be interpreted to include any 
project that would make better wildlife management pos- 
sible, but at least one should center particularly around 
environmental improvements by food and cover planting, 
water stabilization, or other activities necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose. 


3. Research projects. Such projects are intended to help solve 
pressing wildlife management problems that involve un- 
known factors in management, in feeding habits, and in 
inter-relationships of the various species to livestock pro- 
duction and farming operations, and which are concerned 
with the innumerable things entering into the wildlife man- 
agement program. 


All lands acquired under the provisions of the Pittman-Robertson 
Act become the property of the respective States. In Pennsylvania, 
titles are secured in the name of the Commonwealth, for use of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, and have exactly the same 
status as lands purchased entirely from the Game Fund. 

Any structures which might be built, or equipment purchased 
from Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Funds likewise become 
the property of the State. 


~~ 


Submission and Approval of Projects 
Before the Fish and Wildlife Service or the Secretary of the 
Interior will approve the expenditure of any of the State’s appor- 
tionment of Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Funds, a prelimin- 








State Game Lands No. 162, Erie County. This tract was acquired with the aid 
of Federal Funds. 





State Game Lands No. 156, Lancaster County. Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion Funds made possible the acquisition of these lands. 


ary project statement must be submitted by the State concerned. 
The purpose of the project, and how and where it will be con- 
ducted, as well as estimates of cost must be incorporated. If the 
project contemplates the acquisition of land, the Game Commission 
submits copies of Land Purchase Contracts, maps showing the 
boundary lines and location of the tracts concerned, estimated 
costs for making survey of the boundary lines, and for title ex- 
amining, abstracting, and conveying. For research or development 
projects, information of a somewhat different character is sub- 
mitted. 


Project applications are carefully studied by competent per- 
sonnel in the Fish and Wildlife Service in Washington. For a 
Land Acquisition Project, they have each of the tracts involved 
inspected and reported upon by one of their own permanently 
employed officers. Development and research projects are like- 
wise carefully reviewed before approval is granted. 

After the Fish and Wildlife Service has satisfied itself the 
project is legitimate and worthy, a project agreement is prepared 
and executed jointly by the Federal Government and the State 
concerned. This agreement clearly sets forth the estimated amount 


(Continued on Page 26) 


View of State Game Lands No. 165, Butler County, acquired also with the help 
of Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Funds. 
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1 Paper No. 22 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- the environment unsuitable for these birds: 
tive Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife n . . 
Service (U. 8. Department of The Interior), The y the deer are taking a great proportion of the 


Pennsylwania State College, the Pennsylvania 


Game Commission, and the American Wildlife Logan 8 Bennett and 


Institute cooperating. 


food and are overbrowsing essential cover. 


The wild turkey’s use of wheat and other 

1uthorized for publication on October 23, 1940 b r F lj bh domestic grains is well illustrated in this 
as Paper No. 997 in the journal series of the 4 . ng Is short report. Wheat and corn are ideal foods 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. for winter feeding, and in many sections 
the available food. There are numerous in- sportsmen and game protectors can greatly 
dications that the overabundance of deer in assist this majestic game bird by making 
many parts of the turkey range is rendering these grains accessible during the winter. 


URING the hunting seasons of 1938 and 


“ : TABLE 1.—Vegetable matter (97.7 percent of food) in 15 wild turkey crops 
1939, 15 crops of wild turkeys (Meleagris 


















Crops Percent of 
gallopavo silvestris) were sent to the Penn- SPECIES oy vagetenin Parts used 
‘Ivani ildlife Research Unit a6 ign 
sylvania Cooperative Wildlife Oe Ce GENOME) oop ccc diccsivesecvess 6 39.1 Kernels 
by sportsmen and game protectors for Corn (zea may8) ........00:cccceeccececcceeeees 5 23.6 Kernels 
mis zs : ES nD re pn ee ee 12 10.2 Acorns 
analysis. It was hoped that the data obtained ee isis ooh occ e Uh s bd 640 4O% ORS Ma Oe 11 7.2 Leaves 
from such an analysis would give the Game _ Wild grape (Vitis SPD.) -.-seeeeeeeeececeeeeeees ‘ 4.0 Fruit 
. . . >, i “4 ic ** “. 
Commission and sportsmen additional infor- Wild cherry (Prunus spp)... .....000000000000005 4 211 Stones, fruit 
mation as to what should be done to improve ber gs yo d HomomeXe eeyetene) eine gaages : i. Beads 
Aa: : : arley OT cowie a's & eis ns 0 0 06 0.68'6.9 2 s 
food conditions for this great game bird. Flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) ............. 2 1.0 Stones, fruit 
Bae ye DOCK CHUGH GOCTOSCUG) «on cscnsc sc ccscecwevcs 5 7 Seeds 
Although this is a very meager sample Lesser ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiifolia) ........ ; 6 Seeds 
hj : : rn OD As cass pc ew ah bs be else asad ede 2 5 Seeds 
on which to base any conclusions, the writers Moonwort (Botrychium spp.) ........+cceeceeeces 3 3 Leaves 
have written up the analysis for the general American hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana) ...... 2 3 ee 
a 3uckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum) ............ 1 2 Seeds 
interest of the readers of the Game News.  gassafras eS ee rere 3 17 Fruit 
The crops reported in this article were Oats (Avena sativa) .........eeeeeece reece ceeees 2 05 Kernels 
lyzed by R. H. Gensch, Biologist in the rere Keeani s. So aie is w ole a 1 .05 Seeds f 
analyze y ‘ . . Thoroughwort (Hupatorium) sp.) ...........64.- 1 .05 Seeds j 
Food Habits Laboratory of the Fish and Wild- Tick trefoil (Desmodium Spp.) ..........eeeeeeee 2 .04 Fruit 
3 % - > Smartweed (Polygonum EP.) ..ccsccccccccsccccces 1 .04 Seeds s 
life Service, U.S. Department of The Interior. Teaberry (Gaultheria procumbens) .............. 3 03 Seeds, fruit 
: Sey Ge I ED nw acc case dsscossnvtdee 1 .03 Seeds S 
Vegetable matter constituted 97.7 percent Rye J Secale ‘ oreels) ance ssicsiderevrensessiespive 1 03 Rornels 0 
: : PO. Cues CN SOS BHIVESICS) 2... 0c ce svscesecseces 02 ones 
of the food in the crops (table 1). Animal Ground cherry i eS ee eee eT ee 1 02 Fruit tl 
tter made 23 ercent of the food Hazelnut (Corylus rostrata) .............00eee ees 1 02 Fruit 
=e * up Pp . Huckleberry (Gaylussacia sp.) .........ccccseces 1 01 Fruit q 
(table 2). Gravel was found in 12 of the 15 Rush (Juncus sp.) ..........00cccccccccccececces 1 01 Seeds c 
—" : ES A 2s oo, eee Es on 6 os ow pie eK sa Ca bd Gates 6 2 * Galls 
crops, representing 2.2 percent of the total a CES c f 
i Ds ote owes ae scene danse besees 1 * Seeds 
volume of the crop contents. Brome grass (Bromus sp.) ..........ccesccccees 1 * Seeds 
Drop-seed grass (Muhlenbergia schreberi) ..... ee 1 * Seeds 
This analysis shows that the wild turkey Clover (Trifoliwm sp.) .............. cee eeeeeeees 1 * Seeds a 
2 . ny: errs OE its dab eel baw aveide'e.e7d & 1 * Seeds 
utilizes a great variety of plant and animal fax (Linum sp.) ........................20 eee, 1 * Seeds n 
: ao . : ; eed er WD sk tc tb ewecw bas 1 * Seeds n 
foods. The bird is primarily a ground f rel Hawkweed (Hieractum Sp.) ....cccccccscccscvcce 1 * Seeds 
and, to a great extent, uses many of the foods Nightshade (Solanum tuberosum) ............... 1 * Fruit a 
. Pigweed (CRONOPOGINM ED.) 2... 0c ciccccccsccsecs 1 * Seeds t| 
eaten by ruffed grouse and ringneck pheas- Piantain (Plantago lanceolata) 
S ‘ ante Pe SORCCOMEG) 26s cise cecesacess 1 * Seeds 
ants (Kuhn, 1940; English and Bennett, 1940). Pokeweed (Phytolacca decandra) ...........++.4+: 1 * Seeds 0 
Sumac (Rhus typhina) .......... cee eccecceeces 1 * Seeds 
Many of the important forest foods of the Wild carrot (Daucus carota) ............eeeeeees 1 * Seeds 
. ‘ c oe Bo Ak... | eS eee ee 1 * Seeds t 
wild turkey and ruffed grouse are also choice  tnidentified vegetable matter ................... 3 1.2 ; 
" a ; a Kano Ka Gahew so % ies Ob'd 0 00S 5 35 Leaves | 
foods of the white-tailed deer. Deer, being [iigchtified bulb... ttt i ‘01 Bulb : 
much more abundant than the turkeys, are Unidentified bud ................ 000: ce cee eeeeeee 1 * Bud 
direct competitors of turkeys and grouse for 0 Trese: 
TABLE 2.—Animal matter (2.3 percent of s 
food) in 15 wild turkey crops V 
Times 
SPECIES occurring 
Millepedes (Diplopoda) .............. 13 a 
Stinkbugs and assassin bug (Hemiptera) 12 h 
Crickets, grasshoppers, walking-stick 
Ris P UPD 5 bas css odskewatues 9 
Beetles (Coleoptera) .......cccsececcs 8 
Spiders (Arachnida) .............00.- 7 E 
Wasps and ants (Hymenoptera) ...... 6 k 
Centipedes (Chilopoda) .........ese0. 4 f 
Butterfly larvae (Lepidoptera)........ 3 
Snails (Gastropoda) .......ceeceeeees 3 Fe 
SID 5b «gap AA ’,6 < bo 6s hap oe dE CaS 2 t 
Gee > PP re ee ne 1 
ROGUES (ROMEIB) iis so oeecasenvk cues 1 t 
Spider egg case (Arachnida) ......... 1 
Wasp nest (Hymenoptera) ........... 1 
TIE. NE osc cos savcbe ee iceta 1 “ 
TIM PONV 6 bis oe ceed ene vineee 1 
os m . } 
Turkeys surviving the winter in a well-fed ' 
condition have a better chance to reproduce 
than birds in a starved condition. 
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1940 Fall foods of the ruffed grouse in Pennsy!- 
Sportsmen and others can greatly assist the wild turkey by making wheat and corn available vania, 
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A Bobtail Pointer in 


By Robert Osborne Steele 


HE day was mild but imparted the feel- 

ing of impending fall and the few men, 
sprawled on the porch of Greer’s General 
Store, had on jackets, but they were thrown 
open. They could, if they bothered to turn 
their heads, see doves dipping into fields 
down the road yonder or if they listened 
carefully might hear a cock quail calling 
from the ola mill swamp. 


Asa Hightower, with his legs wrapped 
around a chair, balanced himself against the 
narrow board siding of the store. He raised 
nis head slowly, puckered his lips and arched 
a thin stream of sweet tasting tobacco over 
the head of a bony, black pointer stretched 
out before them. 


He marked the accuracy of his cast and 
then drawled softly, “That there dog came 
from real people and I’m fixing to send him 
back.” 


“You refer to his pappy and old lady,” 
Sam Seeder asked, “or to some of their folks 
what were visiting last fall?” 


“It don’t matter,” Asa replied, “they were 
all real people and that’s why I’m sending 
him home.’ 


There has been much talk as to how Asa 
got that puppy because he didn’t appear until 
he was near six months old. When he was 
full grown he began to burn up the country 
and when Asa won the state field trials with 
him last fall even the women folks began 
to talk about the big, black brute. 


“It is sure funny business,” Asa continued, 
“cause the way I figure it one man owned 
him, the other one should have and I’ve got 
him, but I’m giving him over soon as bird 
hunting starts.” 


Sam shifted his position and Jim and the 
others whc were sitting down a step or two 
‘alf turned around, so Asa felt certain of an 
attentive audience. Curiosity was like a shot 
of corn, Asa figured. They might drift away 

ater but they would stay awake until he 
finished. 


Having developed a respectful silence, Asa 
tipped his chair at a more precarious angle 
and carried on. 


“You remember those two city fellows who 
always came down in the fall for a little 
hunting?” he asked. “Well, two years ago 
one of thein brought down with him a good 
looking she pointer and pup. I ain’t never 
got the whole story straight but the pointer 
needed a rest and some country air and for 
keeping her the pup was mine.” 


He paused. 


“Now folks don’t go around giving good 
pointer pups away, so I reckoned there was 
something wrong, but they didn’t explain 
none. All they wanted was the pointer well 
taken care of.” 


Asa shifted his position and his glance 
fluttered over his audience like a hen count- 
ing chicks. 

“She was a beautiful animal,” he continued, 
“nice shaped head and good ears. A little thin 
then but we soon fixed that. She had liver 
markings with a lot of tick and her feet 
was good size and her chest deep. If she had 
a nose for birds, which she sure had, you 
would say she was a dog worth having.” 

“Well, -when they unloaded her from the 
back of the car out hopped the funniest 
bundle of meat you ever laid eyes on. I’m 
talking about that pointer there,” Asa em- 
phasized, “but you sure would never have 
recognized him.” 

“Il’d know that dog anywhere,” Sam stated 
emphatically, pulling his soft hat down over 
his eyes and settling into a more comfortable 
slouch. “Who could help remembering him?” 

Asa gave his opponent a disgusted glare. 

“If you’d a seen him before,” he muttered, 
‘and I know you’re referrin’ to his tail. But 
you don’t know whether he was bobtailed 
when he was a pup.” 

He waited for a reply. 


“Sure he was,” he continued, “but you 
didn’t know it.” 


“Just gucssin’,” Sam said with a grin. 


“Well that was it,” Asa replied, “he was 
almost all black except his tail and what he 
had of it was all white. I sort of suspected 
that he was kin to the she pointer but since 
they never said nothing, I didn’t know. So 
I put the two of them in a kennel and pretty 
much forgct about it all. The pointer got 
well and fat quick and early the next spring 
I got a letter asking me to send her back, 
which I did. but that left the pup.” 


Asa rolle? his cud and selected his points 
carefully. 


“Late in the summer I was fixin’ to walk 
a couple of dogs for exercise and sort of 
absent minced I opened the pup’s kennel and 
out he came. Dogs look bigger when they 
can stretch and run and the pup looked full 
grown, so off we started. 

“We didn't have no name for the pup but 
on account of his tail we called him Bob.” 

“He was a funny sight, still is I reckon, 
but that short tail didn’t hinder him none. 


Bird Country 


From the first day I took him out he handled 
himself like a champion.” 

“Folks say he ran a rabbit that day,” Sam 
interrupted softly. He had a grin on his face 
like a mule chewing briars. 


“That’s correct, he sure did and caught it, 
and that’s not all, he brought it back kick- 
ing,” Asa replied a little hot. ““Taint no harm 
in a pup running a rabbit if you break him 
of it. Just shows a nose for game. You got 
to teach him what game you want.” 

Sam admitted the reasoning with a grunt. 

“Go on,” he suggested. 

“He took to pointing partridge like he’d 
done it all his life,” Asa continued. “I walked 
those dogs down by yonder branch; quail 
like water in the early fall. Both sides of 
the creek has got heavy patches of briars 
and I had two coveys marked down there. 
The old dogs ranged pretty far in the fields 
on both sides but Bob here took the rough 
going. He seemed to be able to get through 
the heavy stuff without too much commotion. 
Now don’t forget he’s just a pup and this is 
the first time he’d really hunted.” 

“Don’t make it too good,” Jim suggested 
with a grin 

Asa grunted at the interruption. 

“We got up some birds that day,” he con- 
tinued, “but from then on I aimed to make 
that dog amount to something. Pretty soon 
he ranged as far as Big Lill and you know 
she’s liable to end up in the next county. 
Bob always ended up on birds. I took to 
shooting a .410 over him first but he never 
blinked an eye. He was steady naturally. 

“That fall I killed a lot of birds over him 
but for the first time in ten years those iwo 
city men didn’t come down. Whether it had 
something to do with the pup, I don’t know, 
but they wrote and said they was too busy.” 

Asa took the quid from his mouth and 
tossed it out in the road. Bob raised his 
head slowly and blinked his eyes but with a 
deep sigh settled his head between his paws 
for further sleep. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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November Foods of the Wild Turkey 


1 Paper No. 22 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. 8. Department of The Interior), The 
Pennsylwania State College, the Pennsylwania 
Commission, and the American Wildlife 
Institute cooperating. 


Game 


Authorized for publication on October 23, 1940 
as Paper No. 997 in the journal series of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


URING the hunting seasons of 1938 and 

1939, 15 crops of wild turkeys (Meleagris 
gallopavo silvestris) were sent to the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
by sportsmen and game protectors for 
analysis. It was hoped that the data obtained 
from such an analysis would give the Game 
Commission and sportsmen additional infor- 
mation as to what should be done to improve 
food conditions for this great game bird. 


Although this is a very meager sample 
on which to base any conclusions, the writers 
have written up the analysis for the general 
interest of the readers of the Game News. 
‘he crops reported in this article were 
analyzed by R. H. Gensch, Biologist in the 
Food Habits Laboratory of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, U.S. Department of The Interior. 


Vegetable matter constituted 97.7 percent 
of the food in the crops (table 1). Animal 
matter made up 2.3 percent of the food 
(table 2). Gravel was found in 12 of the 15 
crops, representing 2.2 percent of the total 
volume of the crop contents. 


This analysis shows that the wild turkey 
utilizes a great variety of plant and animal 
foods. The bird is primarily a ground feeder 
and, to a great extent, uses many of the foods 
eaten by ruffed grouse and ringneck pheas- 
ants (Kuhn, 1940; English and Bennett, 1940). 


Many of the important forest foods of the 
wild turkey and ruffed grouse are also choice 
foods of the white-tailed deer. Deer, being 
much more abundant than the turkeys, are 
direct competitors of turkeys and grouse for 
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the available food. There are numerous in- 
dications that the overabundance of deer in 
many parts of the turkey range is rendering 


the environment unsuitable for these birds: 
the deer are taking a great proportion of the 
food and are overbrowsing essential cover. 


The wild turkey’s use of wheat and other 
domestic grains is well illustrated in this 
short report. Wheat and corn are ideal foods 
for winter feeding, and in many sections 
sportsmen and game protectors can greatly 
assist this majestic game bird by making 
these grains accessible during the winter. 


TABLE 1.—Vegetable matter (97.7 percent of food) in 15 wild turkey crops 


SPECIES 


Wheat (Triticum aestivum) 

Corn (zea mays) 

Oaks (Quercus spp.) 

Grass (Gramineae) 

Wild grape (Vitis spp.) 

Panic grass (Panicum spp.) 

Wild cherry (Prunus spp.) 
Witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginiana) 
Barley (Hordeum vulgare) 
Flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) 
Dock (Rumex acetosella) 

Lesser ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiifolia) 
Sedge (Carex sp.) 

Moonwort (Botrychium spp.) 
American hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana) 
Buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum) 
Sassafras (Sassafras officinale) 
Oats (Avena sativa) 

Figwort (Auwureolaria sp.) 
Thoroughwort (Hupatorium) sp.) 
Tick trefoil (Desmodium spp.) 
Smartweed (Polygonum sp.) 
Teaberry (Gaultheria procumbens) 
Green briar (Smilax sp.) 

Rye (Secale cereale) 

3iack gum (Nyssa sylvatica) 

Ground cherry (Physalis sp.) 
Hazelnut (Corylus rostrata) 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia sp.) 

Rush (Juncus sp.) 

Galls 

Blackberry (Rubus sp.) 

Brome grass (Bromus sp.) 
Drop-seed grass (Muhlenbergia schreberi) 
Clover (Trifolium sp.) 

Fingergrass (Digitaria sp.) 

Flax (Linum sp.) 

Foxtail grass (Setaria sp.) 
Hawkweed (Hieracium sp.) 
Nightshade (Solanum tuberosum) 
Pigweed (Chenopodium sp.) 

Piantain (Plantago lanceolata) 
Pokeweed (Phytolacca decandra) 
Sumac (Rhus typhina) 

Wild carrot (Daweus carota) 

Wood sorrel (Ozalis sp.) 

Tinidentified vegetable matter 
Unidentified leaves 

Unidentified bulb 

Unidentified bud 
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Sportsmen and others can greatly assist the wild turkey by making wheat and corn available 
for them during winter. 


Crops 
in which 


Percent of 
vegetable 
volume 


39.1 
23.6 


Parts used 


Kernels 
Kernels 
Acorns 
Leaves 
Fruit 
Leaves 
Stones, fruit 
Seeds 

Seeds 
Stones, fruit 
Seeds 

Seeds 

Seeds 
Leaves 
Stones 
Seeds 

Fruit 
Kernels 
Seeds 
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Seeds, fruit 
Seeds 
Kernels 
Stones 
Fruit 
Fruit 
Fruit 
Seeds 
Galls 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Fruit 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
Seeds 
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Bud 
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TABLE 2.—Animal matter (2.3 percent of 
food) in 15 wild turkey crops 


Times 
SPECIES occurring 
Millepedes (Diplopoda) 13 
Stinkbugs and assassin bug (Hemiptera) 12 
Crickets, grasshoppers, walking-stick 
(Orthoptera) 
Beetles (Coleoptera) 
Spiders (Arachnida) 
Wasps and ants (Hymenoptera) 
Centipedes (Chilopoda) 
Butterfly larvae (Lepidoptera) 
Snails (Gastropoda) 
Galls 
Fly (Diptera) 
Lizard (Reptilia) 
Spider egg case (Arachnida) 
Wasp nest (Hymenoptera) 
Unknown insect 
Unknown larva 


Turkeys surviving the winter in a well-fed 
condition have a better chance to reproduce 
than birds in a starved condition. 
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A Bobtail Pointer in 


By Robert Osborne Steele 


HE day was mild but imparted the feel- 

ing of impending fall and the few men, 
sprawled on the porch of Greer’s General 
Store, had on jackets, but they were thrown 
open. They could, if they bothered to turn 
their heads, see doves dipping into fields 
down the road yonder or if they listened 
carefully might hear a cock quail calling 
from the ola mill swamp. 


Asa Hightower, with his legs wrapped 
around a chair, balanced himself against the 
narrow board siding of the store. He raised 
nis head slowly, puckered his lips and arched 
a thin stream of sweet tasting tobacco over 
the head of a bony, black pointer stretched 
out before them. 


He marked the accuracy of his cast and 
then drawled softly, “That there dog came 
from real people and I’m fixing to send him 
back.” 


“You refer to his pappy and old lady,” 
Sam Seeder asked, “or to some of their folks 
what were visiting last fall?” 


“It don’t matter,” Asa replied, “they were 
all real people and that’s why I’m sending 
him home.’ 


There has been much talk as to how Asa 
got that puppy because he didn’t appear until 
he was near six months old. When he was 
full grown he began to burn up the country 
and when Asa won the state field trials with 
him last fall even the women folks began 
to talk about the big, black brute. 


“It is sure funny business,” Asa continued, 
“cause the way I figure it one man owned 
him, the other one should have and I’ve got 
him, but I’m giving him over soon as bird 
hunting starts.” 


Sam shifted his position and Jim and the 
others whc were sitting down a step or two 
‘alf turned around, so Asa felt certain of an 
ittentive audience. Curiosity was like a shot 
of corn, Asa figured. They might drift away 
ater but they would stay awake until he 
finished. 


Having developed a respectful silence, Asa 
tipped his chair at a more precarious angle 
and carried on. 


“You remember those two city fellows who 
always came down in the fall for a little 
hunting?” he asked. “Well, two years ago 
one of thern brought down with him a good 
looking she pointer and pup. I ain’t never 
got the whole story straight but the pointer 
needed a rest and some country air and for 
keeping her the pup was mine.” 


He paused. 


“Now folks don’t go around giving good 
pointer pups away, so I reckoned there was 
something wrong, but they didn’t explain 
none. All they wanted was the pointer well 
taken care of.” 


Asa shifted his position and his glance 
fluttered over his audience like a hen count- 
ing chicks. 

“She was a beautiful animal,” he continued, 
“nice shaped head and good ears. A little thin 
then but we soon fixed that. She had liver 
markings with a lot of tick and her feet 
was good size and her chest deep. If she had 
a nose for birds, which she sure had, you 
would say she was a dog worth having.” 

“Well,-when they unloaded her from the 
back of the car out hopped the funniest 
bundle of meat you ever laid eyes on. I’m 
talking about that pointer there,” Asa em- 
phasized, “but you sure would never have 
recognized him.” 

“T’d know that dog anywhere,” Sam stated 
emphatically, pulling his soft hat down over 
his eyes and settling into a more comfortable 
slouch. “Who could help remembering him?” 


Asa gave his opponent a disgusted glare. 

“If you’d a seen him before,” he muttered, 
‘and I know you’re referrin’ to his tail. But 
you don’t know whether he was bobtailed 
when he was a pup.” 

He waited for a reply. 

“Sure he was,” he continued, “but you 
didn’t know it.” 

“Just gucssin’,” Sam said with a grin. 


“Well that was it,” Asa replied, “he was 
almost all black except his tail and what he 
had of it was all white. I sort of suspected 
that he was kin to the she pointer but since 
they never said nothing, I didn’t know. So 
I put the tvyo of them in a kennel and pretty 
much forgct about it all. The pointer got 
well and fat quick and early the next spring 
I got a letter asking me to send her back, 
which I did. but that left the pup.” 


Asa rolle? his cud and selected his points 
carefully. 


“Late in the summer I was fixin’ to walk 
a couple of dogs for exercise and sort of 
absent minced I opened the pup’s kennel and 
out he came. Dogs look bigger when they 
can stretch and run and the pup looked full 
grown, so off we started. 

“We didnt have no name for the pup but 
on account of his tail we called him Bob.” 

“He was a funny sight, still is I reckon, 
but that short tail didn’t hinder him none. 


Bird Country 


From the first day I took him out he handled 
himself like a champion.” 

“Folks say he ran a rabbit that day,” Sam 
interrupted softly. He had a grin on his face 
like a mule chewing briars. 


“That’s correct, he sure did and caught it, 
and that’s not all, he brought it back kick- 
ing,” Asa replied a little hot. “’Taint no harm 
in a pup running a rabbit if you break him 
of it. Just shows a nose for game. You got 
to teach him what game you want.” 

Sam admitted the reasoning with a grunt. 

“Go on,” he suggested. 

“He took to pointing partridge like he’d 
done it all his life,” Asa continued. “I walked 
those dogs down by yonder branch; quail 
like water in the early fall. Both sides of 
the creek has got heavy patches of briars 
and I had two coveys marked down there. 
The old dogs ranged pretty far in the fields 
on both sides but Bob here took the rough 
going. He seemed to be able to get through 
the heavy stuff without too much commotion. 
Now don’t forget he’s just a pup and this is 
the first time he’d really hunted.” 


“Don’t make it too good,” Jim suggested 
with a grin 

Asa grunted at the interruption. 

“We got up some birds that day,” he con- 
tinued, “but from then on I aimed to make 
that dog amount to something. Pretty soon 
he ranged as far as Big Lill and you know 
she’s liable to end up in the next county. 
Bob always ended up on birds. I took to 
shooting a .410 over him first but he never 
blinked an eye. He was steady naturally. 

“That fall I killed a lot of birds over him 
but for the first time in ten years those two 
city men didn’t come down. Whether it had 
something to do with the pup, I don’t know, 
but they wrote and said they was too busy.” 

Asa took the quid from his mouth and 
tossed it out in the road. Bob raised his 
head slowly and blinked his eyes but with a 
deep sigh settled his head between his paws 
for further sleep. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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But Chet was undaunted and proceded 
to lay a hand on the furry hair between the 
dog’s ears. 


“Wild dogs,” I scornfully remarked and 
strode from the place followed by my equally 
scornful companion. 


“There’s no doubt that those dogs are 
wild,” said Chet on our way back downtown, 
“but, they haven’t been getting away with 
all the poultry that those farmers say they 
have.” 


“Yeah, I agree with you,” I replied, “but, 
how are you going to discount the finding 
of all those bones when they dug them out?” 

“They could have taken refuge in a fox 
den when hard-pressed by the dogs,” replied 
Chet, and incidentally furnishing another 
angle to the already elaborate yarn. 


“I’m inclined to think that a big dog fox 
is getting away with all the poultry,” I re- 
marked. “You recall it was said that all of 
the raids iook place at night, and I can't 
imagine dogs, wild or otherwise, and scarce- 
ly older than pups, getting away with what 
their accusers claim.” 

“Now, don’t you go getting any hallucina- 
tions that wild dogs aren’t killers,” warned 
my companion. “They can get away with a 
lot of game in short order.” 


“Yes, I Lnow,” I agreed. “But, remember 
that these are young dogs—aw, let’s forget 
it for the time being,” I lamely concluded. 


A week or so later reports came in from 
the southern end of the county that depreda- 
tions on the poultry had increased, and the 
opinion of many was that more of the dogs 
were on the loose, possibly the mother and 
one or two more of her offspring. 





The Dog Fox of Possum Hollow 


73 ILD DOGS?” I enquired of my com- 

pazion. “Wild dogs,” I muttered in 
wonderment. “No kidding,” I asked, “are 
they actually wild?” 

“Sure, sure,” reiterated Chet Bauder who 
had just finished relating the story of their 
capture. For proper emphasis he added: “Dad 
Gibson holed them up while fox hunting 
out around back of Wampum. He and his 
party fished them out of the den after a 
tough set-to.” 

It was difficult to believe that dogs could 
go wild in as heavily a populated county as 
Lawrence. The natural instinct of a dog is 
to seek the companionship of man. But the 
two dogs captured by Dad Gibson, a well- 
known New Castle fox hunter, preferred a 
hele in the ground and to forage for what 
food they could obtain. And from various and 
more or less accurate reports, their menu 
ranged from barnyard fowl to wild game. 
Several farmers living in that section of the 
county reported having heard them tonguing 
on the trail of their quarry on numerous 
occasions. 

Later, when we saw the dogs, they were 
chained to a workbench in the Gibson garage. 


Our host, a stranger to me, fearfully grabbed 
a chain and jerked one of the poor beasts 
to its feet. The animal displayed not the 
slightest fear or resentment at the rough 
treatment. It looked like a minature collie 
to me (somewhat more than half-grown), and 
its intelligent but sullen eyes stared fixedly 
into space. The coats of both animals were 
as luxurious and soft as a prime red fox 


pelt and nearly of the same color. 


“What’s Dad going to do with them?” I 
asked as a wave of compassion swept over 
me. After all, they were dogs, and they 
looked like good dogs to me. 


“Shoot ’em—wouldn’t do to let them run 
wild,” came the rasping retort, and the ani- 
mal he still held rolled its eyes. It had 
detected the note of menace in the man’s 
voice even as I had. 


A kind word or two from Chet and the 
intelligent creature turned his gaze in his 
direction, and I saw several quivers of the 
brush-like tail, unmistakable attempts to wag 
it. Chet reached out to pat its head. 


“Look out!” cried our host. “He'll take it 
off.” 


The story grew until it took on really 
ridiculous and to many startling proportions, 
i. e. that the mother, a small collie, had 
mated with a big dog fox that was said to 
live in the Possum Hollow district, and the 
resulting offspring were therefore crosses 
of the two. In spite of that biological im- 
probability. the Gibson premises were over- 
run by hordes of the curious intent on seeing 
the captive animals. 

And so that incident of the wild dogs was 
responsible for our participating in a fox 
hunt that [ shall not forget in short order. 
A hunt wherein the quarry possessed and 
practiced all the subterfuges with which it 
is credited in both song and story; near- 
human intelligence and quick wit that I had 
heretofore thought to be the products of 
sympathetic and imaginative writers. 

The section wherein we staged our hunt 
was a large area of abandoned farmland bor- 
dered on all sides by more or less thriving 
farms. What was once arable land has long 
been over-run by a veritable jungle of haws, 
wild apples and weeds. The woodland cover- 
ing a goodly portion of the northern end of 
the old farm consists of a splendid stand of 
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mixed hardwoods. Bissecting what had been 
rich pastureland is the railroad, running for 
the most part through a shallow cut. 


The stand assigned to me was on a hillock 
overlooking much of the pasture and a good 
stretch of the railroad. I was as conspicuous 
as a lighthcuse, but knew that it didn’t mat- 
ter much so long as I remained motionless. 


Chet mounted to the highest elevation 
bordering on the woodland, while Bill Allen, 
the third member of the party trudged to the 
erown-over fields at the southern extremity 
bordering the most prosperous of the ad- 
joining farmis. There he unleashed his black 
and tan hounds, Duke and Gyp. 


According to what Bill told us later, Duke 
struck a hot trail almost immediately after 
his release, the fresh tracks leading him 
down along a weed-choked drainage ditch 
that eventually petered out near a dense 
hedgerow. There the dog opened up with 
that mellow bellow that never fails to needle 
my spine with thrills. Gyp wasn’t long in 
making it a duet. 


The canine music swelled and fell on the 
fluctuating breeze, sometimes disappearing 
altogether when the trail led them into some 
declivity. When they had gone beyond hear- 
ing I found them with my field glasses work- 
ing their way across a distant hillside 
orchard. A minute examination of the area 
in the vicinity failed to disclose any signs of 
their quarry. 


Upon lowering the glasses the first thing 
that I saw was a shepherd dog liesurely 
loping across the pasture, headed in my 
direction. When it had approached to within 
a hundred yards of where I stood toying 
with the field glasses, it suddenly dawned on 
me that the animal so unconcernedly ap- 
proaching me was not a dog, but an unusually 
large fox. Indeed, it was so large as to cause 
me to stare at it unbelievingly for no little 
time. At long last I was convinced of its 
fenuineness. 


When approximately seventy yards away 
it began running parallel to me. I went into 
action swiftly. It required but a slight move- 
ment to get my gun into position, but even 
that was detected by the not-so-sharp eyed 
creature, for it suddenly swerved, shifted 
gears and went streaking away as only a fox 
can. 

The two charges of shot that I sent after 
nim only accelerated his speed. In an instant 
he ducked under a snake fence bordering a 
tangle of alders and that was that. 


“Holy smokes!” I recall exclaiming. “I 
came near getting myself a fox.” And then 
I noticed that my heels were shaking un- 
controllably. 


Well, I sat down to sort of ease my ex- 
citement and smoked a cigarette while wait- 
ing for the dogs to come along. 


My cigarette was finished and still no dogs. 
I could hear them however as they worked 
along the edge of the railroad cut. Queer, 
| thought, because it was far from the direc- 
tion from whence “my” fox had come. I stood 
up to try my legs and found them all right. 


Suddenly from the corner of my eye I 
aught a glimpse of something moving a con- 
iderable distance up the tracks. The glasses 
howed the object to be a fox. It was ap- 
roaching at a fair pace even tho’ it was 
‘alking one of the rails. The cunning ani- 
mal knew that the cold steel would not retain 
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its scent for long. Farther up the tracks the 
dogs were fairly tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to hold the trail. A slight 
swell in the terrain kept their quarry out of 
sight. 


Observing that the fox would pass within 
easy gunshot range if it kept to its course, 
T accordingly crawled to the very edge of the 
embankment and crouched low in a clump 
of stunted willows. 


I had scarcely gotten set when the roar 
of a twelve guage changed the eager but 
even tempo of the dogs into something re- 
sembling the jittery nuances of some of our 
modern dance tunes. It was Chet. I heard 
him yell and then saw him frantically wav- 
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ing his arms. I guessed he meant that some- 
thing was coming my way, so I crouched 
lower and awaited developments. 

In the meanwhile, the fox on the tracks 
had taken to the heavy growth on the op- 
posite side of the cut and disappeared with 
the dogs on its tail. Chet continued to yell 
and wave his arms. Thinking he wanted me 
to join hin: I started up the elevation and 
was soon by his side. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 


“What are those dogs chasing?” he coun- 
tered. 


“A fox of course,” I replied. 

“A fox,’ he repeated as a puzzled look 
crept into his eyes. 

“That’s right,” I came back. 

“Then, they couldn’t have been on the trail 
of the one I just shot at.” 


A crashing of brush interrupted and Bill 
joined us. ‘Hey,” he asked breathlessly, “did 
you pot the one you shot at?” 


“Did you see it, too?” asked Chet. 
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“Tl say. He passed me before I had my 
gun ready, even before the dogs had warmed 
up on him. Say, you know, those doggone 
hounds are acting funny,” he went on. “You 
shot at the fox over here and yet, they’re 
over there on the other side of the tracks. 
I don’t get it.” 


“They’re chasing another fox,’ I volun- 
teered. “I saw it take to the brush before 
it came within range of my boiler.” 


While we talked the dogs had described 
a wide circle and had swung back on our 
side of the tracks. A glimpse of the two 
animals showed that they were headed for 
the section that Bill had only recently quit. 


Chet suggested that I get back to my post 
while Bill was directed to a spot half way 
between us. Chet calculated that if the fox 
came in our general vicinity one of us would 
surely spot it and possibly get a shot. 


Chet’s deductions were correct too, for in 
about fifteen minutes the dogs turned and 
headed toward us, bellowing right up through 
the middle of the pasture. A moment later I 
saw the fox, streaking toward the woods like 
a red arrow. Neither of my companions had 
seen it and soon it had disappeared among 
the trees. 


Then a queer thing happened. When the 
dogs came to the place where the fox had 
turned they swerved in the opposite direction 
and continued pell-mell toward the railroad 
cut with their cut-outs wide open. I turned 
my head in time to see another fox slowly 
trot across the tracks and disappear into the 
tangled growth. In a few minutes the dogs 
arrived there and went merrily after. It was 
obvious that the dogs were dealing with two 
foxes. 


While fox No. 2, we'll say, was keeping 
the dogs occupied on the other side of the 
tracks, I signaled to Chet. In a few minutes 
all three of us were in conference at Bill’s 
post. I expressed my opinion as to what I 
thought the foxes were doing. 


“So, you think they’re giving us the double- 
cross?” asked Chet. 


“Those babes are old timers,” cut in Bill, 
“and that’s a little game that they’re prob- 
ably been playing for years.” 


“If that’s a sample of what they can do,” 
Chet observed, “then those wild dogs were 
pikers and took the rap for most of the 
raiding and killing done by these here foxes.” 


In the meanwhile, the dogs were swinging 
back and we made haste to get back to our 
positions. Before departing Bill suggested 
that we move farther down the pasture, 
nearer the point where the foxes crossed 
the tracks, to confound the dogs. 


The dogs were still working down at the 
far end of the pasture when I settled into 
my station. They were going strong and the 
music was heavenly. 


When they had again reached the spot 
where the foxes relieved each other some- 
thing went awry. Unfortunately the thick 
brush prevented my seeing what transpired. 
But apparently each dog took to separate 
trails, Duke taking the same route that he 
had already covered on two previous occas- 
ions while Gyp went pouring up the hill in 
the opposite direction. 

I waited expectantly, confident that a fox 
would agaiu cross the tracks. Presently one 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Thousands of wildlife posters were distributed. 


ACH YEAR inestimable numbers of birds 
and other wildlife are saved through the 
unceasing work of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Not only do the Boy Scouts work to save 
wildlife but also to prevent the wholesale 
destruction of large areas of timberland 
through forest fires. Often after the forest 
fire is well on its way of destroying many 
acres of fine woodland, the Boy Scouts can 
be seen on the front line of the fire-fighters. 
Scouts are taught the value of preserving 
forests and wildlife; they have the opportun- 
ity of taking short courses of study in Con- 
servation, Forestry, Bird Study, Insect Life, 
Reptile Study, Angling, and many other 
Merit Badges that teach the true value of 
Conservation. The Scouts, in turn, can pass 
this information along to the rural property 
owner, the farmer, the hunter, and the aver- 
age citizen. Usually, when a Boy Scout works 
on behalf of Conservation, he is well aware 
of the enemies he must deal with and he 
is equipped with knowledge of how to fight 
and conquer these foes. He is not just a 
Scout working for a medal, but an educated 
Scout working for a cause. 

Boy Scouts who give their time and effort 
for this cause receive no monetary compen- 
sation. Sometimes their only reward is the 
satisfaction of knowing they have helped 
wildlife and at the same time have helped 
the citizens of their community. There is, 
however, an award that is bestowed upon 
Scouts who furnish evidence of considerable 
work on behalf of Conservation. This is the 
Hornaday Medal for “Distinguished Services 
to Wildlife,” and it is indeed a great honor 
to receive this award. 

At the present time your author is work- 
ing for this award. He is in charge of a large 
Conservation Program which has been in 

* Eagle Boy Scout. 


action for a year, and which has met with 
wonderful results. The major accomplish- 
ment of the program was the creation of over 
300 private sanctuaries. Over a length of 
time, your author visited many farmers and 
property owners; he would explain to them 
the benefits they receive from birds and 
wildlife; he would explain what the results 
would be if, for some reason, certain species 
of birds became extinct. 


He would inform the farmer how the 
Towhee destroys large numbers of beetles 
that would otherwise reduce crops to noth- 
ing; that the Song Sparrow’s diet consists 
of three-fourths weed seeds and one-fourth 
insects; that the Chipping Sparrow feeds 
almost entirely on insects, worms, and seeds. 
Many more birds, such as the Chickadee, 
Bluebird, Catbird, Meadowlark, and Flicker, 
are almost indispensable to the average far- 
mer. Many farmers are aware of this fact, 
but there are a few who don’t realize how 
important our insectivorous birds are. 


After the farmer is taught the immense 
value of these birds, he is then shown the 
most practical plan for encouraging their 
growth and life. Leaving a few rows of corn 
standing in the fall often saves many a 
bird the next winter that would otherwise 
perish. The corn furnishes food and the 
corn shocks protect wildlife from the severest 
storms. Leaving gullies grow brushy furnishes 
another source of protection for wildlife. 
Many farmers even go in for building feed- 
ing stations. They often make fine stations 
by piling corn shocks and brush in tepee 
fashion around the base of a tree; there are 
several entrances and inside is placed the 
food. 


Feeding stations should be serviced only 
during the months that snow covers the 
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ground. If a feeding station is kept serviced 
over a longer length of time, the birds be- 
come too dependent upon it for their food, 
then, if for some reason, the station can no 
longer be kept serviced, the chances are they 
will perish as a result of no self-reliance. 


Some of the farmers that do not set aside 
all their land as a wildlife sanctuary—and 
they should be encouraged to leave some 
open to public shooting—partition off a 
smaller area to be used to benefit wildlife. 
In these smaller areas the improvements 
that will benefit wildlife are made. The 
farmers do not allow any hunting in these 
areas. Many a farmer has been very much 
surprised by the fine results he has obtained 
from a little work. 


Educating the public at large as to benefits 
they receive from wildlife is another im- 
portant action taken by the Boy Scout Con- 
servation Program. This is done in many dif- 
ferent ways, one of which is the distribution 
of some 1,500 posters advocating the protec- 
tion of wildlife. These posters, which are 
furnished by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, are distributed over farms, parks, 
and mountains within a fifty-mile radius of 
Harrisburg. In Michaux State Forest, which 
is located within Caladonia State Park, there 
are over 300 of these wildlife posters dis- 
tributed. Any farmer or property owner in- 
terested in obtaining these posters may do so 
by simply writing or calling at the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission office. There is 
no charge for the posters. 


Another important phase of the Conserva- 
tion Program was a series of Radio Broad- 
casts over station WKBO. Each week for 
six consecutive weeks, your author directed 
and planned a series of interesting, enter- 
taining, and educational broadcasts over this 
station. Every week there would be a guest 
speaker who would talk on some branch of 
conservation. Included in the speakers was a 
representative of the Game Commission, a 
newspaper reporter, representative of the 
Department of Forest and Waters, a Scout 
Executive, and a prominent sportsman. The 
broadcasts were arranged through the cour- 
tesy of the station. 


There have also been several written 
articles published as a result of this program. 
A written article entitled “Birds Especially 
Should Be Rewarded for War on Insects” 
was published in The Harrisburg Telegraph. 
Another article entitled “Conservation and 
National Defense” was published in The 
Harrisburg Evening News. This article is 
also part of the program, the purpose of 
which is to enlighten the public as to the 
benefits they receive from wildlife and par- 
ticularly birds. Thus, when the _ public 
realizes how important wildlife is, they will 
more readily and more enthusiastically work 
in behalf of it. 


I have just finished building a large Wild- 
life Sanctuary. It is located in the Senoff 
woodland and covers a good three acres. 
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The land was leased to our program through 
» courtesy of Mr. Seno Senoff, the owner. 
Immediately work was started to transform 
the dense woodland into a veritable wildlife 
paradise. Bird houses were erected; bird 
feeding stations and wildlife feeding stations 
were built; shelters for the smaller game 
were built, and a fine nature trail was 
cleared so that those interested in our work 
could see what we were doing. The trail 
icads over the greatest part of the Sanctuary 
and all along it are placed bird houses, in 
order that visitors inay have a fine opportun- 
ity to study birds in their hozves. A creek 
runs by the woods and furnishes an excel- 
lent source of driu'sing water and spots for 
birds and wildlife to bathe. 

A separate branch of the Boy Scout Con- 
servation Program is the Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Campaign. It is a well-known fact 
that Forest Fires destroy more wildlife than 
all the other causes combined, so separate 
measures were taken to counteract this de- 
structive force. Over four hundred “Prevent 
Forest Fires” posters were distributed at 
strategic locations throughout eastern Penn- 
sylvania. The article entitled “Forest Fire 
Prevention and National Defense” that was 
printed in The Harrisburg Evening News was 
devoted entirely to forest fire prevention. 
Several of the radio broadcasts contained in- 
formation in regard to forest fire prevention. 

One radio program in its entirety was 
devoted to information concerning forest fires 
and their prevention. This talk was entitled 
“Forest Fire and its Effect upon Conserva- 
tion.” Many stone fireplaces were built so 
as to lessen the danger of fire spreading 
from crudely constructed fireplaces. Fire 
trails were cleared and rubbish containers 
distributed all as a part of our Forest Fire 
Prevention Campaign. This Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Campaign was only a branch of our 
Conservation Program. 


The material accomplishments of the Boy 
Scout Conservation Program are as follows: 


1. Three hundred wildlife Pledges signed, 
thus creating 300 wildlife sanctuaries. 

2. A series of six Boy Scout Conserva- 
tion Program broadcasts over radio 
station WKBO. 

3. Fifteen hundred wildlife posters dis- 
tributed throughout Pennsylvania. 

4. Four hundred “Prevent Forest Fires” 
posters distributed throughout Penn- 
sylvania. 

5. Several written articles concerning 
Conservation published in The Harris- 
burg Evening News and Harrisburg 
Telegraph newspapers. 

6. A three-acre wildlife sanctuary built 
and maintained through this program. 

7. The erection of wildlife shelters and 
feeding stations in several woodlands 
and State Forests. 

8. A successful city “Make the Public 
Wildlife-Conscious” program was car- 
ried on. This included the displaying 
of wildlife posters in over 185 of Har- 
risburg’s stores. 

9. Instruction concerning how to help 
wildlife was given to Farmers, Citi- 
zens, and Scouts. 


Besides these material accomplishments, 
many other apparently immaterial accom- 
plishments resulted. In general, the program 
vas a much greater success than was ever 
‘xpected. It was indeed surprising and grati- 
‘ying the cooperation we received from 
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Three hundred wildlife pledges were signed. 


everyone connected with our work. Without 
this fine cooperation we would not have been 
successful. I wish to take this opportunity to 
sincerely thank the following men for the 
fine work which they did for this program: 
Mr. Charles F. Stambaugh of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission; Mr. Michael Sea- 
man, outdoors editor of The Harrisburg Tele- 
graph newspaper; Mr. George H. Wirt of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters; Mr. Paul E. Wemple, Assistant Scout 
Executive of the Harrisburg Area; Mr. 
Charles Fox, well known Harrisburg sports- 
man; Dave Bennett and Clyde Moser, of sta- 
tion WKBO; Mr. Leo Luttringer of the Game 


Commission; Mr. Seno Senoff, who so 
graciously provided the land for our Sanc- 
tuary; and to all the farmers who signed 
wildlife pledges. To these men I heartily 
express deep gratitude for myself and on 
behalf of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The United States of America is the great- 
est country in the world. We are proud of 
our freedom, and justly so. We must main- 
tain that freedom at any cost. We must be 
prepared to defend that freedom with a mili- 
tary machine second to none. This can be 
done only when we have resources. Among 
our principal resources is our forests. From 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Feeding shelters and boxes were erected for birds. 
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The Hummingbird shown in these pictures was found one evening last summer on the floor of 
a downtown warehouse in Grand Rapids, Michigan, by Adrian Verspoor of that city. There had 
been a heavy downpour of rain earlier in the evening and the bird, exhausted and wet, was 
unable to fly. Verspoor turned it over to the Public Museum where the director's wife, Mrs. 
Frank L. DuMond fed it diluted sirup. The bird recovered shortly.. Note its size in com- 
parison with common pocket watch.—Photo from Grand Rapids Press, Michigan. 


Hummingbirds, despite their small size and apparent fragility, can hold their own with most 

other birds. They have remarkable stamina and tremendous powers of flight. They can be 

easily attracted to the home flower garden if little glass vials filled with sugar water are 

suspended from branches or stems. Many excellent photographs, both motion and still, have 
been taken by them in this manner. 


JANUARY 


Pictorial 


Brown and white skunk at Eastern Penitentiary 

at Graterford being cautiously observed by one 

of the trusty’s. Photo courtesy Ellen A. Dietrich, 

Publicity Director, Montgomery Co. Sportsmen’s 
Federation. 


One of the many game feeding stations built 

and serviced by the Freeport Sportsmen’s Club. 

The little sportswoman in the picture is five- 

year-old daughter of C. A. Bowden, one of the 
club members. 





Photo Williamsport Grit. 
Raymond Wilson, Williamsport, with Albino 


ringneck pheasant killed in Lycoming County 
this past season. 


This Beagle belonging to Leo Wagner, Natrona 

Heights, Pa., certainly likes a wide diversity of 

friends. He shouldn’t be lonely with crow, 
groundhog, and chicken. 
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Photo by Game Protector R. H. Morningstar. 


Bear cub found in trap by Steve Franchok, English Center, Pa., who reported it to Game 

Protector Morningstar. The two arrived at the spot while it was dark. Discovering that the 

mother was close by, and not too friendly, they decided to wait until morning. When they 

returned the mother had gone, so they quickly released the little fellow who seemed none 
the worse for his unusual experience. 








Toto, Cocker Spaniel belonging to Louis M. 

Klein, Union City, Pa., likes te hunt habbits 

but holds no animosity for his long-eared com- 
panion. 








1. Members of Camp 210 United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania feeding game last 
winter. 2. Releasing rabbits. Photo by J. M. Haugh. 3. Paul Campbell, Millers- 
burg, with six point buck taken in Clinton County last season. 4. The end of the 
chase. 5. Members of the Grantville Hunting Camp and their 1939 season’s bag. 
6. We would like to know who this happy nimrod is. 7. Here’s another group that 
did their part last winter. Photo by John Wright. 8. The layout man apparent- 
ly was partial to the hunter in Photograph 6 because here he pops up again in 
Photograph 8, apparently with his wife. At any rate we'd like te know who 
both of them are. 9. This deer was found in McKean County by J. C. Grace, of 
Greenville, and carried inte camp. Later it was turned over to the local Game 
Protector. 10. These members of the Loyalsock Rod and Gun Club appear mighty 
well pleased at having cracked down one of Bruin’s tribe. Photo by J. N. Warner, 


Indiana, Penna. 11. Nobly retrieved. Setter owned by Bill Douglass, Harrisbur®- 
12. Bears killed in Sulilvan County. Left to right—John Muller, Lester Van Born, 
Nelson Wetzel; sitting, Richard Eater, Marlin Heim, Harmon West, Thom 
Deeter and Charles Huntzinger. 13. J. M. Dietrich, of Wesleyville, feeding ® 
wild deer. He says they were quite wild at first, but later ate from his hand. 
14. This dog picture got mixed with a lot of others which were not captioned but 
we believe they are pups owned by Mr. John Heritscko of Jessup, Pa. 15. James 
Davis and C. 8. Burns, of Northumberland, with two nice wild turkeys. 16. L- 5: 
Huntzinger, of Montrose, with a nice big black one. 1%. Trees cut down bY 
beavers in Jefferson County. Photo by Frank Young, Muse, Pa. 18. This photocr® 

was consigned to the Editor’s desk without any caption. We should like to ne¥ 
who sent it. 19. Members of the Susquehanna Rod and Gun Club, Wrightsville 
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Pa., feeding game. 20. Bear shot by Lester Pierce, of Nazareth, Pa., in Forest 
County. It weighed 392 pounds. 21. Arthur Beal, Chief of Police, Indiana, Pa., 
h rattlesnake killed while hunting bears on November 16, 1939. 22. Mrs. E. A. 
heaton, was not te be outdone by any male exponent of the hunt. She bagged 
dandy. 23. W. F. Burke, Girardville, Deputy Game Protector, placing game 
d in Schuylkill County. 24. W. C. Seabrook, Hazleton, and his last year’s 
phy. 25. We do not know who these enthusiastic game feeders are, but we 
er them our hearty congratualtions nevertheless. 26. H. C. Goodwin, President 
the Ridgeville Sportsmen’s Association, setting a box trap for rabbits in South 
rk, Pittsburgh. This organization trapped many rabbits from this area under 
Commision’s trapping program last winter. 27. Joe Frontino, Bradford, young 
year-old hunter with black bear he bagged in Willow Creek district, McKean 


County. It weighed 462 pounds hog dressed. Photo by Paul Frontino. 28. Homer 
R, Stewart, Racetown, Pa., with a 300 pounder. 29. Two bears killed by members 
of the Pittman Branch of the Tri-County Sportsmen’s Association. The third bear 
was killed by an individual and hung up merely for the benefit of the photo- 
graphers. A bear hunting camp or party is allowed only two bears in a season. 
30. Members of the Susquehanna Sportsmen’s Association, Liverpool, placing the 
final poster on the first of a series of special wildlife refuges sponsored by that 
organization. Two have already been completed with plans for a third under way. 
Below the sign are from left to right, John Ward, Treasurer; R. E. Wallace, 
President; Richard Shoemaker, Assistant Secretary. Other officers include Glenn 
Beecher, Vice-President, and Ira Wolfgang, Secretary. 
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FRANK B. FOSTER 


Conservationists throughout the U. S. 
and the sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
have lost a valuable friend and ally, 
and the Game Commission lost one of 





MEMBER OF COMMISSION SUCCUMBS 


its most enthusiastic and lovable mem- 
bers by the untimely death of Frank 
B. Foster, of Phoenixville, on Novem- 
ber 26. His loss will be keenly felt, 
not only in Pennsylvania, but through- 
out the entire country. A sportsman- 
philanthropist, he took great interest in 
the affairs of the American Wildlife 
Institute, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies and similar 
organiations to which he contributed 
generously. While an ardent gunner 
who had hunted big game in various 
parts of the world, he never failed to 
recognize the value of wild ~eatures 
other than game birds and ma:nmals. 

Mr. Foster was also a hobbyist of 
great reknown, famed particularly for 
his prize-winning Percheron horses and 
Guernsey cattle, as well as his large 
commercial game farm. He was ap- 
pointed to the Commission by Gover- 
nor Earle on June 22, 1935, and served 
diligently and courageously until his 
death. 








NEAR TRAGEDY 


HERE is no animal as mean or as hard to 

figure out as a buck deer during the 
mating season, and keepers of zoos have been 
heard to remark on more than one occasion 
that they would sooner face a lion any time 
than an unruly buck. The animals are so 
cunning and deceitful at that time of the 
year that they must be approached with the 
utmost caution and timidity. You can’t trust 
them for a moment. The attendant in charge 
of the Commission’s experimental deer sta- 
tion in Lycoming County barely missed 
severe injury (or even death) on more than 
one occasion when caught off guard. One 
day he entered a pen without his usual pro- 
tection, a heavy club, and the seemingly 
docile “Pete”, an unusually large buck, struck 
with the speed of lightning the moment he 
sensed the attendant had no weapon. 


A more recent example of the dangerous- 
ness of one of these animals during the 
rutting period was brought to light in Pike 
County where “Jimmy”, the “tame” patriarch 
of the Mud Pond deer herd went beserk, 
attacked and almost killed Allan Van Pelt, 
19, of Pinesville, Pa., in the woods near Mini- 
sink Lake, as Mud Pond is known. Only by 
the timely intervention of a hunting com- 
panion, Stanley Quinn, who shot the enraged 


beast through the head with his shotgun, 
was the unfortunate individual saved from a 
horrible death. As it was, he was badly 
gored. 


The young hunter was taken to the offices 
of Dr. M. J. Leitner, at Bushkill, who testi- 
fied that he had many deep scratches and 
abrasions and two deep puncture wounds, 
all of which he dressed. 


In reviewing the accident later Mr. Van 
Pelt in an affidavit said “I was gunning in 
Pike County about 9 miles in from Bushkill, 
with my partner, Stanley Quinn. It was near 
quitting time and we were about 100 yards 
apart. 


“I saw a deer down below me about fifty 
yards. Looking closer I saw it was a buck. 
I wanted to get a better look and maybe 
count the number of points, so I walked to 
within about 25 yards of the deer and stood 
still. The deer then began to walk slowly 
towards me. I thought the wind was just 
right and that he didn’t see me. He walked 
up to within three yards of me, and before I 
could protect myself he made two jumps and 
raised me off the ground with his horns. 
When he hit me, my gun accidentally went 
off and shot into the air. My gun dropped 
from my hands and I grabbed his horns, 
drawing him to the ground as I fell over 
backwards. I lay holding the deer and began 
to yell to Stanley. I had the deer by the top 
of the horns and was pushing his face into 
the ground. The deer was on his front knees 
and did not have the power to raise him- 
self up and I was able to hold him until 
Stanley came running up, put the gun to 





Thirty red foxes taken by one Pennsylvania trapper and submitted to the Commission for bounty. 
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his neck and fired, the deer falling off of 
me and dying in a few seconds. The other 
two partners had come to the scene by that 
time. They carried me about two hundred 
yards to the car and took me to Bushkill 
where I was treated by Dr. Leitner.” 


“These are my true facts regarding the 
buck deer killed Saturday, November 9, 1940, 
in Pike County.” 


This accident will no doubt bring about 
a change in the entire policy of the Com- 
mission regarding future permits to retain 
tame deer no matter how supposedly tame 
they might be. It so happens that “Jimmy” 
had been a pet of the Minisink Lake Club 
for about twelve years during which time 
he was in and around the wire enclosure at 
the club during hunting seasons. At other 
times he was permitted to roam the forests, 
often bringing back other deer to the en- 
closure. As a result of the near catastrophe 
the Commission, after taking into considera- 
tion the possibility of similar occurrences, 
cancelled the club’s permit to enclose any 
animals on the property between November 
15 and December 15, 1940. 


As mute testimony of the fate which might 
have overtaken an innocent victim “Jimmy’s” 
head will be mounted and hung in the offices 
of the Commission. Below it, properly en- 
scribed, will be a plate citing briefly the 
circumstances surrounding the case. 





LOST—in Fishing Creek Valley, November 
11, one bitch fox hound, light brown color 
with white markings. 

November 20—One bitch and one male fox 
hound, white with small black saddle, brown 
on head. If found kindly notify E. B. Mit- 
chell, Beaufort Lodge, Linglestown Road, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Out of the forests of Alaska comes the 
dramatic tale of a CCC boy stricken with 
appendicitis while 40 miles from civilization 
and his rescue at 2 o’clock in the morning 
by a Flying Warden of the Alaska Game 
Commission, the operating agency of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, United States 
Department of the Interior. 





Rock growth on deer horn taken in Northern Wis- 
consin by one Howard Davis, address unknown. 








SENATOR KEY PITTMAN PASSES ON 


The Honorable Key Pittman, Senior 
Senator from the State of Nevada 
passed away early in the morning of 
November 10th in a hospital at Reno. 
He had gone West five weeks earlier 
to conduct his campaign for reelection. 
In order to cover the state he did most 
of his traveling by automobile. Dist- 
ances are great in Nevada and he ex- 
hausted his strength. Two days before 
the election he was taken to the hos- 
pital. Pneumonia set in, resulting in 
his death. 


Senator Pittman held a unique place 
not only in the Senate but in the 
country at large. He was Chairman of 
the powerful Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and as such he took the leader- 
ship in legislation affecting neutrality 
and foreign aspects of our National 
Defense program. His world - wide 
knowledge gained through travel in 
both herispheres and contacts with 
diplomats and common people of those 
nations gave him an incite which fre- 
quently lead him to make predictions 
of events before their actual happen- 
ing in the foreign field. 


Senator Pittman was also President 
pro tempore of the Senate. He was 
Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources and 
Chairman also of the Special Commit- 
tee on Silver. In addition to the chair- 
manships he was also a member of the 
committees on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, Irrigation and 
Reclamation, Judiciary, Mines and Min- 
ing, Public Lands and Surveys and Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. 


Senator Pittman was deeply inter- 
ested in conservation of wildlife. He 
gave leadership to the movement in 
the Senate and the nation. He brought 
to conservation in the Nation’s Capital 
a practical knowledge of the out-of- 
doors- and wildlife gained through 
many annual pilgrimages in the pursuit 
of fish, waterfowl and the larger game 
animals. 


He was among the first to join the 
gold rush to Alaska. There were no 
laws in that rough and rugged terri- 
tory and he was chosen by his fellow 
citizens of Nome to be the first prose- 
cuting attorney of the Consent form of 
government. From Alaska he came to 
Nevada again in search of gold in that 
mining country. He was elected to the 
Senate in 1912 for an unexpired term 
of four years and was reelected in 1916 
and each six years thereafter. In the 
recent election which produced a cam- 
paign of extreme bitterness he was 
elected by a very substantial majority. 





SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 


It was his great relaxation each year 
to take Mrs. Pittman on a hunting trip 
into the forest wildernesses of either 
Oregon, Nevada or California. On these 
trips he went by horseback and a pack 
animal, making camp each night under 
the stars of Heaven. These journeys 
into the solitude of our Western forests 
gave him recreation and refreshment 
and an intimate knowledge of the 
habits and needs of wildlife. They con- 
tributed largely to his leadership of the 
wildlife restoration movement in the 
Senate. He has frequently remarked 
that he cherished more his name at- 
tached to the Pittman-Robertson Act 
than any other piece of legislation 
which bore his name. His colleagues 
in the Senate followed his advice and 
counsel on wildlife proposals and no 
conservation legislation of any major 
importance during his term of office 
passed without his imprint upon it 
somewhere. He felt that our wildlife 
reservations have been inadequately 
financed both in their administration 
and patrol. At the time of his death 
he was giving serious consideration to 
the problem of how best to bring about 
legislation which would give to our 
sanctuaries and reservations the needed 
protection and administration to make 
them of maximum use. 

With the passing of Senator Pittman 
wildlife has lost a good friend and the 
conservation movement a great leader. 

Senator Pittman was 68 years of age. 
He is survived by his wife Memosa 
and a brother Vail M. Pittman, a news- 
paper publisher at Ely, Nevada. 

He was given a State funeral and 
the services were conducted by the 
Rector of the Episcopal Church of 


which he was a communicant. 
—Wildlife Institute. 























Ninety-eight friends of the late Harry N. 
White, for 27 consecutive years the secretary 
of the Towanda Gun Club, met at the club 
house at Homets Ferry, Oct. 17, 1940 at 6:30 
P. M. to pay tribute to a great sportsman 
and lovable character, and to dedicate a 
bronze plaque in memory of his faithful 
service in the interest of conservation. 


To have known Harry was to love him. 
His unselfish attitude toward his friends and 
all mankind was a rare treasure. His friend- 
ship was the happiest any man could have. 
His calm and genial disposition drove away 
cares, anxieties and troubles and he was firm 
and strong in all trials of life—a shining ex- 
ample for others to follow. He gave unsel- 
fishly of his own time for the benefit of others. 
He placed service above self and brought joy 
and happiness to all who knew him. He 
never complained about his own troubles, 
but the troubles of others were his deep con- 
cern. 


To say that his friends will miss him is 
not enough. His passing has taken something 
out of their lives that can never be replaced. 
There was only one Harry. His memory will 
always remain with those who knew him, 
and the examples he left behind for others 
to follow speak louder than any words that 
can be written or spoken. 





Figures have just been released by the 
U. S. Treasury which show that the excise 
tax on sporting arms and ammunition for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1939 - June 30, 1940 are 
the greatest in the history of this tax. It 
reached an all time high of $3,707,803.68. This 
is a little over $731,000 more than last year 
when the tax paid by sportsmen amounted 
to $2,976,019.80. Since the Pittman-Robertson 
Act became effective on July 1, 1938 there 
has been paid into this fund up to June 30 
of this year the sum of $6,683,883.48. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 
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A REAL SPORTSMAN OBEYS ALL LAWS AND BAG LIMITS 
HELP FEED THE GAME 
LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT AVOID ACCIDENTS 





Crow Foot Rod and Gun Club 


of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, Inc. 
Meets Every Tuesday Evening 907 Hay Street 





GREATER RESPECT FOR PROPERTY OF OTHERS 
MEANS LESS POSTED LAND 
TRAMP THAT MATCH FIRE DESTROYS WILDLIFE 











SEWICKLEY CLUB ACTIVE “We built 150 permanent feeding stations, 
which are now in perfect shape. We also 
killed almost 500 pieces of vermin during th 
year. One hundred posters you sent us we 


“Last year the Sewickley Conservation 
Club, Sewickley, consisting of 15 members 


between the ages of 16 and 25 put out, and  pjaced in the store windows not only of cu 
I don’t mean along the roads, the following town but of four other towns in our distri- 
amount of feed: 2,250 lbs. of scratch feed; to make the residents “feeding minded”. \\'- 
130 lbs. of suet; 80 bu. of corn; 10 bu. of ap- are going to do the same thing this yeas.”— 
ples; 2 bu. of wheat; 2 bu. of green stuffs; Edward Quig, President, Sewickley Conser- 
and 1 bale of hay. vation Club, Sewickley, Penna. 


GAME PROTECTORS AND SPORTSMEN MEET 


_W 


Bethlehem (ilobe-Times Photo 


In the group of game wardens, deputies, police, dog law enforcement men and others who met 
recently in Bethlehem and pictured above are Harvey D. Neff, Allentown; Paul A. B. Kelchner, 
Neffs; H. E. Klausfelder, Coopersburg; Willard Wichert, Allentown; Warren Yeakel, Allen- 
town; F. A. Brown, Allentown; K. H. Rabenold, Allentown; W. C. Sandt, Hellertown; F. F. 
Schoener, Allentown; James 8S, Biery, Allentown; Harvey C. Keim, Emmaus; Roy H. Trexler, 
Macungie; Richard Hall, Northampton; William H, Steever, Bethlehem; Robert 8. Frable. 
Northampton; Morris A. Emelewski, Easton R. D.; Floyd B. Sterr, Easton R. D.; James F. 
Eckert, Danielsville; Elwood 8S. Rohrbach, Bethlehem R. D.; P. E. Zimmerman, Allentown; 
Clyde Pittinger, Mt. Bethel; Donald Sawyer, Bethlehem; Aaron J. Kirk, Bethlehem; James M. 
Heller, Bethlehem; R. E. Fleming, Bethlehem; John C. Nugent, Reading; Joseph D. Eisen- 
brown, Reading R. D.; James W. Clancy, Mt. Bethel; Lawrence L. Lehr, Bethlehem; B. A. 
Edelman, Robesonia; James C. Birk, Bethlehem; Charles Biddlecombe, Reading; Franklin G. 
Filman, Hamburg R. D.; Austin 8. Strohl, Jr., Kutztown R. D.; Russell Sheldrie, Reading; 
EB. R. Cromath, Fleetwood R. D.; Emmett Kreibel, Boyertown; Luther W. Benson, Birdsboro; 
Edward C. Hahn, Allentown; John D. Moll, Bernville: Alfred Reimer, Northampton R. D.; 
Frank Meyer, Bath; Marvin F. Kroman, Danielsville; Kobert H. Ackerman, Allentown; ‘‘Bud’’ 
MacKenzie, Allentown; Barton M, Snyder, Allentown; Donald MacKenzie, Allentown; Marvin 
Roberts, Walnutport; Carlton Schleicher, Slatedale; Lewis Male, Nazareth R. D.; James 
Vosper, Pen Argyl; Herbert A. Diehl, Hamburg; H. L. Brunner, Coplay R. D.; Harry H. 
Rickert, Boyertown; K. A. Wilson, Reading; J. A. Leindecker, Wyomissing; W. A. Moyer, 
Allentown; M. D. Stewart, Easton; E. H. Wolf, Northampton; Raymond Ayers, Northampton. 
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wishes to raise 


value $20.00. 


Dr. Walinchus, Secretary. 





HELP SAVE OUR WILDLIFE 


By Supporting the Third Annual 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Game and Feed Shelter 
A Project in Cooperation with Schuylkill Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
Each Boy Scout Troop is to build 10 Approved Game and Feed Shelters and feed 
Wildlife in shelters thru winter months until Wildlife can take care of itself in the 
Spring. For this achievement the 
Schuylkill County Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of America 
$100.00 
Schuylkill Council of the Boy Scouts of America for the good work in conserva- 
tion which they do. Won’t you do your part and help? 


GRAND DRAWING 


First Prize: Winchester Repeating Shotgun, Model 12, 12 guage. Retail value 
$42.50. Second Prize: Complete Fishing Outfit. Weber Initiator, actual retail value 
$26.10. Third Prize: Winchester Repeating Rifle with telescopic sights. Retail 


Tickets: 10c each, 3 for 25c, $1.00 per book 


By helping this Conservation Project you help everybody as well as yourself. 
Conservation needs you and you need Conservation. Kindly make returns to 


to give to the 








MERCER COUNCIL PROGRESSES 


The Mercer County Council of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
campaigned to make the 1940 small game 
season one of the most enjoyabel and suc- 
cessful in history. 


All roads leading into the county were 
posted with signs notifying hunters from 
other counties that they were welcome pro- 
viding they ‘lived up to the code of the 
sportsman.” Officials of the 12 different clubs 
in the county pledged full support to game 
protectors in a campaign against violations 
of game laws. 

Seth Myers, Secretary of the County Coun- 
cil said: “The clubs are more determined 
than ever to prove to the landowners that 
they are doing everythnig possible to put a 
stop to destruction of farmers’ property by 
non-sportsmen hunters.” Myers said the cards 
are to remind all hunters that “they must 
conduct themselves the same way they would 
expect a farmer to act if he were a guest 
in the hunter’s home.” He also said: “Sports- 
men’s clubs have succeeded to some extent 
in educating the thoughtless hunter that un- 
less the landowner is given the consideration 
and respect he deserves, the time will come 
when all privately-owned land will be posted 
to protect the farmer’s stock and property.” 

The signs are a flaming red and point out 
to the hunters that: “The farmer owns your 
playground—ask him for permission to hunt.” 
This appeal also is made: “All hunters are 
urged to conduct themselves according to 
the code of sportsmen, and respect the land- 
owners’ rights at all times. Be considerate of 
wildlife. Make sure the game is legal before 
shooting. Report all violations of game laws 
or acts of vandalism to the first game pro- 
tector you meet or phone Mercer No. 6. Get 
car or hunting license number of violators. 
If you would have more game—kill less.” 


FUR-BEARERS VALUABLE 


Exactly 554,725 fur pelts valued at more 
than $1,900,000 were shipped from Alaska 
last year according to the annual report of 
the Alaska Game Commissioners. With the 
exception of 1932, when some 613,000 pelts 
left the Territory, this is the highest num- 
ber of fur pelts shipped to the States during 
the past 15 years. 


FRANK D. McCUE 


Frank D. McCue, prominent Oil City sports- 
man and businessman for many years, died 
at his home on Nov. 13, at the age of 78% 
He helped father several sportsmen’s associa- 
tions, was a member of the old Fur, Fin and 
Feather Club and a charter member of the 
local chapter of the Izaak Walton League. 
He was president of the People’s Building 
and Loan Association for the past 22 years 
and was closely associated with the fraternal, 
civic and social life of Oil City and Venange 
County. 


SIGNS URGE HUNTERS TO RESPECT PRIVILEGES 





Photo by Sharon Herald 


Mercer County sportsmen carried on a campaign to bring about a more pleasant relationship 
between hunters and farmers. Signs were posted on all roads leading te the county urging 
hunters from other counties to respect their priviliges. Sportsmen shown above tacking up 
the vrst sign are, left to right: H. S. Gates, Deputy Game Protector; Arch Fruth; Duane E. 
Lettie, County Game Protector; ‘‘Rosy’’ White, County Fish Warden, and Seth Myers, secretary 


of the Mercer County Sportsmen’s Federation. 
























Top: 
Bottom: 


Millard Jones, Jones and Carr Kennels, with ist all age fox hound. 
with Irene Raider, Walker Fox Hound, Ist all age female. 
Mr. A. G. Rolfe, Poolesville, Md., Pack of Tregg Fox Hounds. 
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Best of opposite sex. Center: 


STATE FOX HUNTERS 


Marked by a near-record attendance, fine 
weather and excellent hunting conditions, 
the annual bench show and field trials of 
the Pennsylvania State Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation, held at Fawn Grove, York County, 
was characterized as one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association. 


The trials were the first held in the eastern 
part of the state and evoked keen interest 
throughout the section. The Mason-Dixon 
Association of York County and Maryland 
sponsored the meet, which attracted many 
fox hunters from Washington, Greene, Fay- 
ette and Westmoreland Counties. 


Results of the bench show follow: 


Puppies Under 3 Months 


First, third and fourth won by Gilmer S. 
Ramsburg, Whiteford, Md. Second won by 
Fred W. Baer, Hopwood. 


3 to 7 Months, Male 
lst—-Swinger, by Fleet Wing and Isabel, 
Sherman Arnold, Darlington, Md. 
2nd—Ringer, by Fleet Wing and. Isabel, 
Sherman Arnold, Darlington, Md. 


3rd—Sloniker B, by Buzzard Boy and Un- 
known, Milton Hankins, Pylesville, Md. 

4th—Flying Buzzard, by Buzzard Boy and 
Jennie, Milton Hankins, Pylesville, Md. 


3 to 7 Months, Female 

lst—High Flyer, by Buzzard Boy and Jen- 
nie, Milton Hankins. 

2nd—Buzz Arrow, by Buzzard Boy and 
Jennie, Gilmer R. Ramsburg. 

3rd—Bessie, by Crown and Mollie, E. M. 
Gemmel, Red Lion. 

4th—Nancy, by Avon Masterman and un- 
known, Thomas W. Martin, Perryopolis. 


Puppies 7 to 12 Months 

lst—Ben, by Cord Blair and Sun Dial Sing- 
ing Queen, Center View Kennels, Stewarts- 
town. 

2nd—Ruby Jo-Jo, by Wildwood Jo-Jo and 
Fairmount Ruby, Clyde H. Geitz, Felton. 

3rd—Belle, by Whitey Raider and Lady 
Brunswick, Centre View Kennels. 

4th—Robert Crow, by Tommy Crow, Jr., 
and unknown, Centre View Kennels. 


A Pennsylvania State Champion for 1940. 
Miss Joan Baer, Hopewood, Pa., chosen 1939 Pa. Fox Hunter Queen. 
Dr. F. C. Birchard with his pack of Walker Fox Hounds. 
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Dr. F. 8S. Circhard, Montrose, Pa., 


MEET 


Derby Male—13 Entries 

lst—Billy Raider, by Trouble’s Raider and 
Dollie Herrin, Jones & Carr, Delta. 

2nd—Cub Stride, by Dawson Stride and 
Masterman’s True Love, Fred W. Baer. 

3rd—Fleet Wing, by Buzzard Wing and 
Hattie Griffith, Milton Hankins. 

4th—Filmore, by Pepper and Belle, Dr. 
Evans M. Free, Stewartstown. 

5th—Pepper, by Pepper and Queen, Eman- 
uel Grimm, Red Lion. 


Derby Female—7 Entries 

lst—Delilah Lee, by Ruff Gordon and De- 
lilah Lee, Milton Hankins. 

2nd—Tillie Wing, by Buzzard Wing and 
Midget Crow, Milton Hankins. 

3rd—Belle Rhea, by Tom Rhea and Bell: 
Clarence Kilgore, Delta. 

4th—Bess, by Happy Woodward and Bes 
Milton Hankins. 

5th—Flapper Heels, by Jimmie Stride anc 
Flying Crook, Milton Hankins. 


All-Age Male—13 Entries 
lst—Drive, by Gordon and Mollie, Jon: 
& Carr. 
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2nd—Joe, by Gordon and Rachel, Milton 
Hankins. 

3rd—Pilgrim Stride, by Avon Masterman 
and Peggy Stride, Fred W. Baer. 

4th—Eneezy, by Gordon and Gypsy, Jones 
& Carr. 

5th—Gilmore, by Crown and Jennie, Centre 
View Kennels. 


All-Age Female—11 Entries 


lst—Irene Raider, by Bill Raider and Bon- 
nie Stride, Dr. F. S. Birchard, Montrose. 

2nd—Lady, by Norwin of Concord and un- 
known, Centre View Kennels. 

3rd—Calamity Jane, by Flash Gordon and 
Lady Alice, Fred W. Baer. 

4th—Betty, by Tuff and Rose, M. W. Slon- 
ecker, Elkton, Md. 

5th—Cricket, by Harris and Spot, H. Stan- 
ley Herrmann, Felton. 

Best all-age hound—Drive, Jones & Carr. 

Best hound in show—Drive, Jones & Carr. 

Best opposite sex—Irene Raider, Dr. F.S. 
Birchard. 

Best natural carriage hound—Drive, Jones 
& Carr. 


Pairs—8 Entries 


lst—Drive and Sneeze, Jones & Carr. 

2nd—Belle and Lady, Centre View Ken- 
nels. 

3rd—Ben and Gilmore, Centre View Ken- 
nels. 

4th—Calamity Jane and Wild Bill Hickock, 
Fred Baer. 

Results of the field trials follow: 


Derby Field—40 Hounds 


lst—High Heels, by Fiying Heels and Nellie 
Wing, Centre View Kennels. 

2nd—Tillie Wing, by Buzzard Wing and 
Midget Crow, Milton Hankins. 

3rd—Susie, by Joe and Lucy, A. W. Arnold. 

4th—Delilah Lee, by Ruff Gordon and De- 
lilah Lee, Milton Hankins. 

5th—Nero, by Joe and Lucy, A. W. Arnold. 

6th—Whirl Wind, by Cap Kepner and Star 
Campbell, E. Guy Kepner, New Bloomfield. 

7th—Tally-Ho, by Kilkoma H. and Dinah, 
Clarence Kilgore. 

8th—Flapper Heels, by Jerry Stride and 
Flying Crook, Milton Hankins. 

9th—Pepper, by Pepper and Queen, Eman- 
uel Grimm. 

10th—Happy Bess, by mappy Woodward 
and Bess, Milton Hankins. 

H. G. A. bench and field—Tillie Wing. 


All-Age Field—-90 Hounds 

lIst—-Amy, by Tom Coady and Speckle, 
M. W. Slonecker. 

2nd—Spike, by Mike Harper and Maxey, 
A. G. Rolfe, Poolesville, Md. 

3rd—Montrose Raider, by Ray Raider and 
Skeet, Dr. F. S. Birchard. 

4th—Jiggs, by Socks of Charitan and Bessie, 
A. R. Wilcox. 

5th—Tom, by Mike Kemper and Lindy, A. 
G. Rolfe. 

6th—Lou, by Sport and Tena, Rex Cheek, 
Bel-Air, Md. 

7th—Lady, by Norwin of Concord and un- 
known, Centre View Kennels. 

8th—King, by Pat and Dixie, Emanuel 
Grimm. 

9th—Allen Gordon, by Gordon and Joan, 
Manuel Crowl. 
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10th—Rock, by Pat and Dixie, Emanuel 
Grimm. 


State Field Champion—Amy. 





Annual Meeting |. W. L.A. 


The next annual meeting of the Izaak 
Walton League of America will be held in 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 28 and 29, 1941, 
with headquarters at the Willard Hotel. 


In going to Washington for its 1941 meet- 
ing, the League is breaking a long-time 
precedent in holding its national convention 
elsewhere than Chicago where its national 
headquarters is located. 


Members of the League, their families and 
friends are cordially invited to attend the 
League’s 1941 convention. Sightseeing trips 
for all, and special entertainment features 
for the women will be arranged by the Wash- 
ington, D. C. chapter and its auxiliary. 


Prominent features of the League’s pro- 
gram which will be covered at the conven- 
tion are: 


1. Means for correcting nationwide pollu- 
tion. 

2. Means for correcting abuses of public 
rights in water occasioned by indiscriminate 
high dams which ignore biological functions 
of water and recreational values. 

3. A forthright program for protection of 
remaining wilderness against any and all en- 
croachments. 

A special feature of the program will be 
a half-day visit to Patuxent wildlife research 





R. E. Wallace, President of the Susquehanna Sportes- 

men’s Asso., Liverpool, Pa., with keystone emblem 

on jersey. Many clubs are adopting emblems of 

one sort or another to identify their members among 
farmers and other sportsmen. 





station at Beltsville, Maryland, where experts 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service will demon- 
strate latest scientific practices in wildlife 
investigation, which include studies on the 
interrelationships of wildlife with agriculture 
and forestry. 





Morning Call, Allentown 


The arrangements for the recent field day conducted by the Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs 
in Lehigh County at the North End Rod and Gun Club were completed by Henry Klausfelter, 
Coopersburg R. 2, chairman of the event; Earl Cope, 173 Ridge St., Emmaus, Mo-skeet-o shoot; 


John H. Craig, 41 Dowell St., Slatington, general bursar; Franklin Jones, 1115 Lehigh St., 
Allentown, field captain, and Robert D. Dreisbach, amplification. Seated are Charles H. Nehf, 
secretary of the organization; Annabelle Keifer, Alburtis, and Grace Vogel, Palmerton R. D., 


distribution of novelty badges; and Forrest B. Kiefer, Alburtis, president of the federation. 
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THE BOSS WAS IN THE RED 


DO NOT believe I ever knew anyone so 
tenacious, so persistent, so determined 
to run down a trail, or to solve a mystery, 
than our own energetic Executive Director 
Seth Gordon. And I can speak with author- 
ity, because I have worked under and for 
him a great many years. When he gets his 
head set on getting something done you can 
bet your bottom dollar that he’s going to 
get what he’s after. I never liked to pan 
anyone, even though the joke’s on the other 
fellow, but the story I am about to tell you 
gave me such a laugh that I feel like pass- 
ing it on. 

A short time before the small game season 
the subject of my none too ready wit got his 
head set on a hat, and a red one at that. 
He’d been looking through one of his wife’s 
magazines, when a picture in full color struck 
him right between the eyes. It showed two 
hunters with dogs and guns and real bright 
red hats—fellows from the West Coast. 
“Gosh,” he said to himself, “would I like to 
have one of those hats? That’s just what 
we have been trying to get our Pennsylvania 
hunters to wear.” 


He sprung the idea on us at one of our 
regular Monday morning staff meetings dur- 
ing a discussion on safety in the field. He 
was pretty enthusiastic about the whole 
thing, and I could tell by the gleam in his 
eye and the way he handled his pipe that the 
“hound was on a good scent”. At any rate, 


he got busy and wrote a friend of his out 
in Seattle, telling him about the photo and 
asking him if he knew where the red crushers 
were made, and how much they cost. 

His friend did more than that. He sent 
him a hat as a gift, and at a subsequent staff 
meeting we not only admired it but all of 
us wanted one. When we learned that they 
only cost 98c each, plus 2c sales tax, in other 
words a “buck”, and that the boss’s friend 
had told him he knew of a sporting goods 
dealer in Seattle who would be glad to 
furnish all the hats he wanted, we dug down 
in our jeans and each kicked in with a 
dollar. 


About that time the Chief figures maybe it 
would be a nice thing to present each one of 
the Commissioners with a red hat just before 
the hunting season. So he turned his pockets 
inside out, and after a little misunderstanding 
at the other end as to size and number, the 
long awaited head pieces arrived air mail— 
which of course cost the boss quite a little 
more money. But they got here in time, and 
we didn’t worry because he didn’t say any- 
thing to us about delivery charges, and 
naturally we didn’t remind him about it. Not 
that we are in the least mercenary. 

But the boss didn’t care about that part 
of it. He was genuinely interested in having 
all of us set a good example for other hun- 
ters by wearing bright red sky pieces, and 
a few dollars more or less in the interest of 
such a cause was money well spent. None- 
theless, when he got to thinking it over later, 
especially with four or five surplus hats on 
his hands that he didn’t order but paid for 
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anyhow, he wondered “why in the heck 
didn’t I think in the first place to ask that 
sporting goods dealer out in Seattle who 
manufactured them? After all, that fellow 
out there is only a dealer.” 

So what happens. He writes again, and lo 
and behold he’s told that the hats were jobbed 
by a house in Portland, Oregon. Then he fol- 
lows further, and learns they are wholesaled 
by the Pan American Hat Company in New 
York City. That tickled him, because he was 
hoping to find a store closer home where our 
hunters could buy the hats if they wanted 
them with little extra mailing cost. 

Most of us get around the State a good 
bit, but we never saw anything like this 
particular kind of hat, and the boss figured 
many Pennsylvania hunters would like them 
and want to encourage the local sporting 
goods dealers to stock them. 

Well, he wrote to the Pan American Hat 
Company, and they came back and listed a 
big bunch of subsidiary companies where 
their hats were made. But the end of the 
story, and the biggest joke on the boss after 
going to all the trouble and expense he did 
to promote a worthy cause, was that the 
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plant which makes these particular hats is 
located at Adamstown, Pennsylvania, not 
forty miles southeast of his own office. 


It was a long trail, but like I told you 
before, once the boss gets his head set on 
something, even though it’s a hat, he'll go 
after it like a ferret after a mouse. But we're 
glad to know that the hats are made right 
here in Pennsylvania, where other top-notch 
red hunting clothing is made, and we feel 
sure if the fellows who are interested in 
getting a red felt crusher for next year will 
let their local merchants know their desires, 
they’ll have no difficulty. I wore mine the 
féw times I got out, but I spent more time 
answering questions of fellows who wanted 
to know where I got it than I did hunting. 


Incidentally, Mr. Gordon just handed me 
a little note from the owner of the Sporting 
Goods Store in Seattle who furnished the red 
hats, and in it he said, “Here in Washington 
it has become almost an unwritten law for 
hunters, farmers, loggers and others to wear 
this type of hat during the hunting seasons, 
and this precaution has undoubtedly pre- 
vented many unfortunate and unnecessary 
accidents in the field.” 
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AST summer our church was blessed 

with a new minister who has proved not 
only to be a good minister but an all around 
good fellow and sportsman as well. We soon 
learned that he was an ardent hunter but 
had never hunted big game, having come 
from Ohio. So we took him along hunting 
last fall. 

Well, the first thing he proved was that he 
could take it, and but for his inexperience, 
was a good pupil and would have come 
through with flying colors if it had not been 
for one thing. 

Near the end of the week we decided to 
hunt through the Kettle. Now, the Kettle is 
nothing more than a big swale about a mile 
across, this being Bill Ranck’s favorite hunt- 
ing place, and of course we could not pass 
it up. Accordingly, we made plans to hunt it, 
Chauncy taking four men around the left 
side and Mack taking four around the right 
side, including the parson. So the parson 
would not get lost we always put him in 
the middle of the drive or watch. We always 
drive silent so there was always a chance of 
his getting lost. 


Here is a little tip. By yelling, blowing 
horns or bells you drive the deer clean over 
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into the next county, or if they do come 
through they usually come on a dead run 
and your chance for a good shot is not so 
good. We use several good crow calls in- 
stead, and have worked out some good signals 
for steering the drive right or left, holding 
it up for alignment, and calling each other 
in. This does not disturb the deer which, if 
they do not wind or hear you, will remain 
where they are. Try it some time. 


Well, to go along with my story, Mack took 
the boys to their proper stands. He put the 
parson on his stand with instructions to 
come down the Smith path when the drive 
was over as we were going to drive the left 
side of Bar Bottom down to Loyalsock Creek. 
We made the drive, but no soap. To add to 
our tough luck the boys all came in minus 
the parson. We waited about an hour then 
sent Chauncy back for him, half of us going 
out to go on watch. The rest of the story is 
what Chauncy told us. 
















































‘Certainly brings back memories, doesn’t it, Charlie?’’ 


When The Parson Goes Hunting 


He went back beyond where the parson 
was supposed to be, but no parson did he 
find; shrewdly he surmised that the parson 
had turned down Bar Bottom Path instead of 
continuing down the Smith Path, so he went 
in search of him. Seeing a camp fire on the 
other side of the run and a lone hunter hug- 
ging the same, he crossed over and inquired 


if Reverend McNeil had been there. He was: 


informed that he had been there for about 
two hours and that he did not act like a 
parson either. He had told the hunter that 
we were going to hunt the Bar Bottom side 
and the hunter sent him down to the forks 
of the road telling him that is where we 
would come out and to wait there. So when 
Chauncy reached the forks there was the 
parson, cold and a little worried, but glad 
that we had found him. 


He said, “Do you know what happened to 
me? Well, in crossing the run I fell in 
‘kerplunk’ and got wet from head to foot, 
but seeing that young fellow having a fire 
I thought it best to dry my clothes at once 
to avoid a cold; so I stripped down to my 
B. V.D.’s, hung my clothes around the fire 
and dried them. That young fellow was ac- 
commondating. He built a big fire but did not 
speak once.” “Say”, said the parson, “was he 
one of those silent natives that you have 
been telling me about?” Chauncy, trying ta 
hold back a grin said, ‘“‘No, Parson, that was 
Mrs. Tom Reeden, the ranger’s wife.” “Oh, 
good grief,” said the parson, his face red- 
dening, “and I stripped clean to my under; 
wear.” 

Well, the parson is a good fellow and a 
true sportsman, but the nearest he came to 
giving a bribe for silence is to keep me from 
telling the story. 





HITTING THE JACK POT 


Hunting on the opening day of the 1946 
small game season, near his Twin Cedars 
Lodge, seven miles south of Ridgway, Wib 
Hugus, well-known local grouse hunter ex- 
perienced the thrill of scoring a double on 
grouse over the first point made by his 
seven month old setter pup, Bonnie’s 
Grethel. 

In going in to flush the dog’s find the 
handler was greeted by three birds taking 
to the air at the same time and successfully 
dropped one bird and then making a half 
turn picked off number two. 


Grethel then pointed dead on finding both 


birds, even though it was the first time she 


had ever been shot over. This setter pup 
competed in her only field trial competition 
on October 5, 1940, at the Hochwalt Mem- 
orial Trials, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., and while only 
six months of age copped third place in the 
Puppy Stakes, so that she appears to have 
the necessary stuff to develop into a fine gun 
dog. 





Report Your Game-Kill and 


also remind your friends 
to do so. 
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The Federal Aid-to- Wildlife Restoration Program 


This mining town passed out of existence with the acquisition of State Game 
Lands No. 174, Indiana County. The lands were acquired through the help of 
Federal Aid-in-Wildlife Restoration Funds. 


of money the Federal Government and the State will pay on a 
75%-25% basis. In Pennsylvania, all costs are paid from the Game 
Fund as they are incurred. Later the Commission submits what 
we customarily term reimbursement vouchers showing the exact 
cost of the project. After the accounts are audited, Federal Gov- 
ernment checks to the extent of 75% of the expenditures made are 
received and deposited in the Game Fund. 


In some instances, the project is completed before remunera- 
tion voucher is submitted to the Federal Government; in other 
instances such vouchers are submitted periodically to secure partial 
remuneration. Ultimately all the funds to which the State is en- 
titled are obtained from the Federal Government. 


Resume of Land Acquisition Projects Submitted by Pennsylvania 


Three land acquisition projects were submitted and approved by 
the Federal Government, and a fourth is being reviewed by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The first two such projects and part of 
the third have been completed, for which the Federal Government 
reimbursed the Game Commission in the amount of $73,706.63. This 
sum represents 75% of the cost of acquiring 33 tracts of land 
comprising 20,107.4 acres. Pennsylvania’s share of the cost was 
$24,568.87, so the total cost of acquiring 20,107.4 acres was $98,275.50. 


The costs incurred were as follows: 
Consideration paid to landowners 

Boundary line surveys 

Title examining, abstracting, and conveyancing 


$81,631.50 
8,620.88 
8,023.12 


$98,275.50 


Following are the Tracts Acquired to Date with the aid of 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Funds: 


Acreage State Game 


Lands Number 
166 (new project) 
172 (new project) 


County Grantor 


Blair .. pewe Robert Norment ie oe arty °° 
Bradford .. ....-Mrs. Marion F. Lewis <~ 
Butler .. Butler County National Bank 
& Trust Company ...... 346. 164 (new project) 
Centre .... MB. @. Bemmets .ccnccss..0 . 103 (add to) 
Crawford ..Thos. B. Kennedy 3 101 (add to) 
Crawford .. Thos. B. Kennedy J 101 (add to) 
Crawford .. Second Nat’l Bank of Erie... 1, f 101 (add to) 
Crawford .-Milan A. Gray é aes we 122 (add to) 
Cumberland Guy B. Elliott alwe J 169 (new project) 
Cumberland » .. John A. Swartz Est. 9. 169 (new project) 
Cumberland _ S. E. Landis es < 169 (new project) 
Cumberland eer SY S #8 82 SO ORR . 169 (new project) 
Cumberland .-.....-John S. Myers Estate 20. 169 (new project) 
Cumberland & Daniel Myers, Est. 64 R 169 (new project) 
Erie ---John Wonner .. 155 (new project) 
Erie ..-Read Merry .. —— j 167 (new project) 
Erie . ...S. Riddell Lewis .. , 161 (new project) 
Erie Federal Land Bank, Baltimore §.3 162 (new project) 
Erie Federal Land Bank, Baltimore : 163 (new project) 
Erie . ...Security Peoples Bank z 167 (mew project) 
Huntingdon .... Shannon C. Weyant ......... 1, ; 121 (add to) 


oc 
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R. D. Whitsel halal 619.5 
....R. D. Harper se 414. 
--.-F. E. George 783. 
-...-Farmers & Miners Trust Co.. 2,596. 

.Stewart Eckhart ......... ,986. 

Luzerne Ochre Mfg. Co. .621.2 

Louvina Rauch Estate ...... 841. 

.Whitmer Steel Co. ....... ,104. 

.-Henry B. McCormick 839.: 

.Alfred M. Smith es aa ae 46. 

.-Harriett H. Stewart pak aglice 107. 

..George Seavy ieee 625.5 


(add to) 
(add to) 
(new project) 
(new project) 
(new project) 
(add to) 
(new project) 
(new project) 
(new project) 
(add to) 
(add to) 
(add to) 


Huntingdon 
Huntingdon .... 
Indiana 

Indiana 
Lancaster 
Luzerne .. 
Northampton .. 
Northumberland 
Perry-Cumberland 
Venango 
Venango 
Warren 


20,107. 


The uncompleted portion of the third land acquisition project 
provides for the purchase of eight tracts totalling 7,187.6 acres, 
located in Luzerne, Sullivan, Venango and Indiana Counties. 

The fourth land acquisition project, now pending approval of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, provides for the purchase of 21 tracts, 
distributed through nine counties of the State. The tracts total 
16,050.2 acres, for which the agreed price is $81,010.90. Boundary 
line surveys and title vesting are expected to cost about $20,865.26, 
making the total estimated cost of the project $101,876.16. On the 
basis of estimates, the State’s share will be $25,469.04 and the Fed- 
eral Government’s share $76,407.12. 


Research Projects 


To date the Commission has inaugurated five research projects in 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program. Each has been 
set up on a five year basis and deals with a major problem cur- 
rently faced by the Commission. 


1. The first of these projects, entitled “An Economic Survey 
and General Inventory of Native Pennsylvania Fur-Bearers.” was 
inaugurated in August 1938. Now starting its third year, the studies 
have brought to light a great amount of helpful data concerning 
the economics of Pennsylvania fur-bearers and their relative 
abundance. 


2. In October 1939, a controlled deer breeding experiment was 
initiated at the Loyalsock Experiment Station at Montoursville, 
Lycoming County. This is designed to determine the reproduc- 
tive rate of the species as well as the effects of varied food con- 
ditions upon the sex ratio of the progeny. 


3. The third study is a combined field and laboratory project 
of an ecological nature. Its purpose is to discover the exact food 
and cover requirements of the more important small game species, 
and to develop techniques to be used in a general food and cover 
development program designed to benefit those species. 


4. During the fall of 1939, a second fur-bearing animal study 
was inaugurated in northwestern Pennsylvania. The project is 
concerned chiefly with the life history and ecology of the muskrat, 
with particular reference to its effect on duck foods in the Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl Refuge. It also deals with the food habits of 
skunks and foxes, particularly during the breeding season. 


5. A project started in the spring of 1940 calls for a study of 
forest-wildlife problems, from which it is hoped that information 
will be gathered that will assist in more effective management of 
the Game Commission’s 650,000 acres of State Game Lands. The 
project calls for a series of cutting operations over a five-year 
period on State Game Lands for the purpose of determining 
methods of correlating game management and timber production. 
Information gathered in connection with this phase of the project 
will likewise be of value to the Department of Forests and Waters 
in the handling of its one and one-half million acres of State 
Forest lands. 


Another very important phase of the fifth project includes a 
study of the effects of forest fires on plant succession, soil fertility, 
plant growth, fruiting, and general ecological relationships. The 
ultimate purpose of this study would be to learn enough about the 
effect of fire intelligently to make use of it, if our studies disclose 
the fact that it is helpful in maintaining good wildlife habitats. 
The project likewise contemplates a study of methods of conduct- 
ing controlled burning in the event its use is deemed wise or 
advisable. 

The effects of various types of cuttings, however, will be the 
principal object of the project. Timber stand improvement work 
has become a very important phase of the forester’s job. Th: 
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wildlife manager. 





lue of these cuttings in tree growth, and in increased seed pro- 
uction, has been proven many times. It is hoped that by means 
f definite study plots, and obseravtions over a five-year period, 
some definite culture methods can be suggested whereby timber 
management may be more closely correlated with wildlife man- 
agement, providing widespread benefits to both the forester and 
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For research projects the Federal Government has reimbursed 
the Game Commission in the amount of $10,815.01 as its 75% of 
the cost. The State’s 25% contribution was $3,605.00. As previously 
stated, payments are made periodically by the Federal Government 
as the work on these projects progress. A total of $18,502.50 of 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration funds are still available in 


27 


approved research projects. 











The Pymatuning - A Paradise for Nature Lovers 


raised. These left during the fall migrations. 
The pinioned birds have helped considerably 
in attracting migrating birds by acting as 
decoys. There have been as many as 3,000 
Canada geese on the refuge at one time 
during migrations. There were 680 counted 
at one time in one raft. The largest concen- 
tration of geese at the refuge is found during 
the spring migrations. 


During one summer twenty bald eagles 
were observed on one day and a few days 
later 57 American egrets were counted on 
their roosts. During the late summer months 
between 15.000 and 20,000 waterfowl can be 
observed on the area, most of which are 
raised in ‘he refuge. Thousands of ducks 
and geese stop over during their migrations 
to feed and rest. As many as 70,000 wild 
waterfowl have been present on a single day 
during the migration season. A total of sev- 
eral hundred thousand migratory waterfowl 
visit the area during the migrations each 
year. In addition to the wild waterfowl and 
shore birds there are also a number of ring- 
neck pheasants, quail and ruffed grouse in 
the fields and woods along the shore in the 
refuge area. It has been possible to trap a 
large number of rabbits and ringneck pheas- 
ants from the refuge area during the past 
few years for restocking purposes in other 
sections. Thousands of song birds that make 
their homes in the Pymatuning area add 
charm to the region with their many colors 
and songs. Undoubtedly as continued im- 
provement is made, the value of the area 
for wildlife will be greatly increased and it 
will attract added thousands of interesting 
species each year. 

It was evident that relatively few people 
would have an opportunity of seeing but a 
small number of the resident and nesting 
species because of the large area and the 
many secluded spots where they often con- 
gregate. Only a small number of persons 
likewise would have a chance to visit the 
area to view the many varieties which 
merely stop to rest and seek food during 
migrations. The Commission therefore began 
to devise means- whereby all of those who 
visit the area could have an opportunity of 
observing ut close range the many different 
and beautiful species of migratory waterfowl] 
and shore birds. A Committee of the Com- 
mission, consisting of Commissioner Leffler 
and the writer, was appointed to work out a 
plan whereby all those who visit the section 
might have the privilege of learning to know 
all species, as well as plans for further de- 
velopment of the area. The results of a care- 
ful study was the construction of a museum 
for the purpose of displaying mounted speci- 
mens of the many species which use the 
refuge as a home or as a resting place. The 
building, which is 88’x22’ with an exhibit 
room 50’x22’, was completed in the fall of 
1938. The museum now contains 53 mounted 
migratory end shore birds species, with a 





total of 232 specimens, all of which were 
collected on the area, and including the rare 
great white heron. The specimens are ex- 
pertly mounted and are attractively display- 
ed in glass cases. The collection is not yet 
complete und new ones are to be added 
from time to time as they can be secured. 
The museum has proven valuable to sports- 
men, naturalists, and the general public. It 
is open to the public from May 1 to Novem- 
ber 30 and has steadily grown in popularity. 
An estimate of the number of visitors is 
kept day by day and during the past summer 
from May 1 up to the present time upwards 
of 125,000 persons visited the museum for 
study purposes, or to merely look at the 
specimens. More than fifty school and col- 
lege groups visit the area each summer as a 
part of their course of studies. Interested 
sportsmen have an opportunity to gain first- 
hand knowledge of many of our most beau- 
tiful migratory waterfowl, including some 
rarely seen in this region. 


The museum is located on what is known 
as Ford Island, a peninsula of 103.3 acres 
extending into the upper reservoir about one 
mile south of Linesville. A parking area for 
approximately 200 cars has been completed 
and from this gravel walks lead to the 
museum and to other points of interest on 
the “Island”. Considerable landscaping was 
necessary for the reason that part of the area 
surrounding the museum contained large pits 
from which gravel was taken for roads at 
the lower dam. These pits had to be leveled 
and plantings made. The nature of the soil 
made this job particularly difficut, but the 
nlantings have become well established and 


Continued from Page 5 


add much to the attractiveness of the area. 
Shrubs and vines which furnish wildlife with 
food and cever were used for the most part 
in the landscape plantings between the park- 
ing area and the museum. These plantings 
serve as a source of food supply to the host 
of song birds as well as other forms of wild- 
life. 


At the spillway of the upper dam and 
located near the museum is the now famous 
site where the “ducks walk on the fish”, 
referred to by Ripley in his “Believe it or 
not.” Fish are especially abundant in the 
refuge area and catfish have become so tame 
they will eat bread from the fingers of per- 
sons along the waters’ edge near the spill- 
way. Fish 'ife in the refuge has been helped 
materially by reason of the planting of 
aquatics. Their abundance is shown by an 
instance of August 17, 1940 when Land Man- 
agement Protector Burt Oudette discovered 
a place where a section of swamp had dried 
up leaving only a hole 12 feet wide and 30 
feet long filled with water. The fish that had 
inhabited this section of swamp all collected 
in the one hole and 41,000 catfish were taken 
out by the Game Protector and the Fish 
Warden for placing in another location. In 
addition to the catfish several young mus- 
kellunge were also removed from the swamp 
hole. 


Fishing, of course, is prohibited within the 
part set aside as a refuge for migratory wild 
waterfowl. The Game Commission and the 
Board of Fish Commissioners realized that it 
would be Getrimental if the fish life in this 
area were permitted to increase indefinitely. 

(Continued on Page 32) 





Planting aquatic foods for waterfowl. 

























































































ONE DEER TO A HUNTER 


Q. 


If a hunter kills a deer, takes it home, 
and buys another license, is he allowed 
another deer? If a party of deer hunters 
go out, is it legal for each member to 
keep hunting until the party limit is 
killed? 
W.J.,Jr—Sugar Notch, Pa. 

No individual hunter may kill more than 
one legal deer a season, regardless of how 
many licenses he purchases. The hunter 
who attempts to kill a second deer sub- 
jects himself to a penalty of $100.00. One 
who has been successful in killing a deer 
while hunting with a party, may continue 
to cooperate with his group, but only in 
the manner known as “driving”. It is 
best that he refrain from carrying a shot- 
gun or rifle under these conditions. 


* » * 


DRIVING DEER WHEN UNLICENSED 


Q. 


May a person help drive deer without a 
hunter’s license? 
A.B.—Charleroi, Pa. 


No. It is strictly contrary to law to drive 


deer with a hunting party unless you are 
in possession of a proper hunter’s license. 


THE CAMP COOK AND HIS DEER 


Q. 


A man is hired by a gun club as cook 
during deer season. He holds a hunting 
license, is not on the roster and does 
not hunt with club. The club kills its 
limit of six deer. Is he allowed to make 
a kill of his own? 

R.S.P.—Lancaster, Pa. 


No, he is not. The cook at a private deer 
camp, who is also a hunter, should enter 
his name on the camp roster, and if he 
kills a deer, it must be counted with the 
six to which the camp members for whom 
he is cooking at the time, are entitled. 
The fact that he may hunt as an in- 
dividual and not with the group does 
not change the situation. He is a member 
of the party and his kill must be in- 
cluded in the camp limit. 


* * * 


AUTO-LOADING RIFLE IS UNLAWFUL 


Q. 


I have a Model 81, Caliber 35, Remington 
Auto-Loading Rifle, which has been clas- 
sified as a semi-automatic, thus elimin- 
ating it from the automatic class. May I 
use this gun to hunt in Pennsylvania? 
E.J.M.—Paterson, N. J. 


No, this gun may not be used for hunt- 
ing any wild birds or animals, as it is 
an illegal device. Any auto-loading rifle 
is, in our opinion, an automatic, and our 
Game Law forbids the use of firearms 
of that type. If you desire to use a re- 
peating rifle, it will be necessary to use 
one which reloads solely by hand action 
and not automatically. 
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SHOOTING WILD TURKEYS WITH RIFLE 


Q. 


Is it lawful to shoot wild turkeys with a 
rifle? 

C.A.M.—Summit Station, Pa. 
Yes, if the rifle is not an automatic. An 
air rifle may not be used on any wild 
birds or animals in this State, but you 
no doubt refer to a firearm. 


* * * 


PISTOL FOR SMALL GAME SHOOTING 


Q. 


Is it legal to kill small game with a 22- 
Cal. pistol? I refer to rabbits and squir- 
rels. 

W. P.—Curtisville, Pa. 


Yes, if the “pistol” is not an automatic. 
A revolver may be used for small game 
shooting, but not an automatic pistol, 
which also is forbidden for big game 
hunting. 


* * * 


NIGHT HUNTING FOR SKUNKS AND 


Q. 


A. 


*POSSUMS 


Is it lawful to hunt ’possums and skunks 
after sunset with a dog? 
J.L.P.—Pottstown, Pa. 


Yes, except from April lst to August 
20th, the closed season for dog training. 
The law also permits the use of artificial 
lights such as are ordinarily carried in 
the hand or on the person for hunting 
the above mentioned animals. One should 
at all times endeavor to avoid situations 
wherein he might be suspected of hunt- 
ing game during the night time, as the 
hunting of any game, except raccoons 
in season, is unlawful at night. Opossums 
and skunks are unprotected in Pennsyl- 
vania until midnight, September 30, 1941. 


* * * 


KEEPING GAME AFTER SEASON 


RESTRICTED 
Q. 


Kindly let me have full details on the 
permit issued by your office to possess 
game meat after season. This informa- 
tion will be transmitted to low-income 
families so that the expected large deer 
kill can be utilized to as full benefit as 
possible where needed. I take it, pre- 
servation in any form, cold storage, dry- 
ing, canning, etc., is legal. 
J.J.B.—Pottsville, Pa. 

Unfortunately you seem to have obtained 
an erroneous impression of the present 
provisions of law in this respect. Deer, 
as well as other game killed in season, 
may not be possessed longer than sixty 
days after the close of the season on 
that species of game. The law giving the 
Game Commission the right to issue ex- 
tension permits for possessing the flesh 
of game for a longer period was repealed 
in 1939, and permits are no longer avail- 
able to possess venison or other portions 
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of game for more than sixty days. It 
will therefore be necessary to dispose of 
the venison of all deer killed during the 
1940 season, before February 13, 1941. 


* * * 


SCATTERING CORN FOR 
WILD TURKEYS 


Q. 


Is it permissible to scatter corn during 
the open season for wild turkeys, for the 
evident purpose of keeping them in one 
place? 
A.G.M.—West Chester, Pa. 

It is unlawful to lay or prepare for use 
any bait, such as vorn or other grain, 
for the purpose of luring wild game and 
killing it. While there is no objection 
to feeding wild game corn at the proper 
season of the year, it would be a viola- 
tion of the law to scatter ocrn for the 
purpose of attracting wild turkeys or 
other game birds and killing them. We 
therefore advise against a practice of this 
kind during the open hunting season or 
just prior thereto. 


* ™ * 


HUNTING RIGHTS OF 


U. 
Q. 


S. ARMY MAN 

Please advise how an enlisted man in the 

U.S. Army can obtain a resident hunter's 

license in Pennsylvania? 
R.H.M.—Bradford, Pa. 


If he is a citizen of the United States 
regularly enrolled in the Army of this 
Country and officially stationed in Penn- 
sylvania thirty or more days, he is en- 
titled to take out a resident hunter's 
license. However, if he is not stationed 
in Pennsylvania and claims residence 
here, it will be necessary to show that 
he enlisted as a resident of this State 
and has a legal claim to Pennsylvania 
as his home while in the Army. Possibly 
a written statement from the local as- 
sessor of the district in which he claims 
residence, certifying that he is a resident 
of that community, will be sufficient to 
entitle him to resident hunting privi- 
leges, even though he may be stationed 
outside the State. 


* * * 


VENISON SHIPPED OUT OF STATE 


Q 


UNLAWFUL 


. What is the procedure for a resident of 


Pennsylvania to ship venison out of the 
State? 
L.E.F.—W. Englewood, N. J. 


Cannot be done. It is unlawful to ship 
venison out of the State when taken from 
deer killed in Pennsylvania by a residen' 
hunter. The Game Commission does no‘ 
issue permits for shipments of that na 
ture, and all game killed in this State b) 
residents must be consumed within the 
Commonwealth. 
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A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,’ and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. .4ddress all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,” Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


“The early colonists killed many heath hens for food. They were an easy mark for 
hunters for they were very slow moving birds. They were as common on tables as 
chickens are today. Old records tell us that the hired men got tired of eating heath hen. 
Before they would work on farms, they made the owners promise that they would not 
serve heath hen more than twice a week. Of course, the sturdy, vigorous heath hen could 
take care of itself and protect itself against its forest enemies, but it could not withstand 
the attacks of greedy hunters. 


“By the year 1870, just one short century from the days of the colonies, the heath 
hen had disappeared from the mainland of the United States. Only upon Martha’s Vine- 
yard Island could flocks of those birds be found. It was then that scientists became 
deeply interested in that bird. In 1908 the state of Masseachusetts came to the rescue of 
the heath hen and tried to save it. 


“Part of Martha’s Vineyard Island was set aside as a heath hen reservation, where 
the birds were given complete protection. At the time, the heath hens numbered less 
than one hundred. By 1916 they had increased to fully two thousand. Lovers of the 
wild and helpless creatures believed that the heath hens had been saved. But they could 
not forsee the terrible disaster that swept through the reservation in May of that year. 
A raging fire in the forest brush burned the nests, the young, and the faithful mother 
hens that would not flee and leave the little fledglings behind. Few of the heath hens 
survived nor did their numbers increase as new underbrush grew up in place of the 
charred, blackened ruins left by the fire. 

“Little by little the heath hens decreased in number. In spring of 1927, just 13 birds 
were counted, and in April of the following year, only three were seen. By the fall, only 
two birds could be found, and in December of that year but one appeared. 

“Now even this heath hen has disappeared. It has not been seen since March of 
1932. Sadly scientists have watched one more species vanish from the earth. They 
realize that the passing of the heath hen was caused by man’s ruthless destruction.”—Proof: 
Copyrighted 1937 by the Educational Printing House, Inc——Submitted by Marlin M. 
Yerger (age 14), Stony Creek Mills, Pa. 


“Sixty-six years ago, on the eighth of October, the first American field trials for 
hunting dogs took place near Memphis, Tenn. Today, sporting calendars record such 
events in all parts of the country. Annually, hundreds of thousands of spectators watch 
various breeds of dogs, such as pointers and setters, beagles, basset hounds, dachshunds, 
foxhounds, spaniels, and retrievers, compete under varying rules for honors and awards. 
Proof: Found in “Popular Science Monthly”, September, 1940 issue, Page 73, Article titled 
“Field Trials Test Champions Hunting Dogs”, written by Allen Donovan.—Harold Sim- 
mons (age 17), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REGRETTABLE 


By RICHARD DURLING 


Sports Editor, Somerset Daily American 


Shortly after midnight November 14, 
Somerset County residents were awakened 
by what they described as a sound resem- 
bling “a dog dying from being struck by an 
automobile,” but later discovered this to be 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


a visit of whistling swans, migrating from the 
north. 


When the birds flew into Somerset County, 
it is thought that they followed the Cassel- 
man and Youghighney rivers into southern 
portions of the county. 


At the time their visit was discovered 
shortly after midnight, night-owlers swore 
that “geese” were flying over town and they 


Game feeding barrels placed in the Moshannon Forest, Centre County, by the Sunrise Hunt 


Club of Pittsburgh. 
partment for grit and suet. 


and releases about a cupful of grain at a time. 


about a foot from the ground. 


These feeders hold about two bushels of grain and have a separate com- 
They consist of a shee iron hopper which feeds into a funnel 


These barrels are molted down to a stump 


There are three outlets cut in the bottom ofthees barrels, to 
enable any birds or small game animal to escape from predators. 
all members of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League. 


The men in the photo are 
Left to right: Jim Eki, Northside 


Sportsmen’s Association, Inc.; Bill Locher, Mt. Washington Association; Bill Reichley, Dormont- 


Mt. 


Lebanon Association; and Mr. Jackson of the same club. Peter Krass, Carnegie, 


Allegheny 


Co. League organizer was the instigator of this idea. 
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held this firm conviction until later in the 
day. 

South of town on the new Pennsylvania 
turnpike, where bright lights shone upon 
concrete, which was covered with the heavy 
rain of the night, the birds flew to the road 
and were reported to have died there. 


During the early morning the honking of 
the birds was very noisy. Residents of Somer- 
set, nearby Berlin, Meyersdale, Confluence 
and Windber reported that they did not get 
very much sleep during the night. 


Dawn finally broke and county nimrods 
who knew not of the penalties that would 
be imposed upon them by federal and state 
governments set to the streams for the kill. 
They were under the impression that the 
birds were not swans, but geese. 


Earlier, various town and cities in the 
county were filled with hundreds of the 
animals and this made transportation diffi- 
cult. 


At the Somerset city postoffice on North 
Center Avenue, a Somerset resident reported 
that he found it necessary to dodge in order 
not to be hit by the swans. 


By mid-morning at least a score of streams 
in the county had been invaded by the birds. 
These included the Macdonaldton coal com- 
pany dam, located one mile east of Berlin, 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad dam, near 
Garrett, and the Quemahoning dam, in the 
northern portion of the county. 


Somerset County hunters, who expected 
to get a kill of geese for the first time since 
1924, when a large number were reported 
near Meyersdale in the southern portion of 
the county, awoke from their slumbers and 
set out to nearby water places. The sound of 
shots was heard throughout the day, mostly 
at the Macdonalton dam. 


When reports of the kill straggled into 
Somerset, District Game Protector John S. 
Shuler, of 354 West Garrett street, and his 
staff of assistant protectors visited the places 
where the swans were reported to be killed. 


Upon arriving there, Mr. Shuler discovered 
that hunters were ignorant of the fact that 
the white swan could not be killed and were 
protected by federal and state laws. 


By this time, many who thought they were 
geese had already bagged their kill and had 
taken them home. Althogether there were 
hundreds of nimrods out and it would be 
impossible to estimate just how many birds 
they killed. 

Mr. Shuler received answers from every- 
one he questioned. They told him of their 
bag and of their ignorance. He stated then 
that a complete investiagtion would be made 
of the entire affair. This is the duty of 
his office. 


Others abandoned the birds, which were 
left floating in the middle of streams. This 
was particularly true at the Macdonaldton 
dam. 


Hunters were careless in many respects 
and it is reported that there may have ben 
50 birds left floating in different water re- 
gions throughout the county as the result of 
their “spree” during the day. 


Reports straggling in from different pc”- 
tions of the county were to the effect that 
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All during the winter and next spring I 
worked with that black bobtailed pointer,” 
Asa went on more clearly now, “he got so he 
could sense birds. He would plough through 
a field quick if there was no birds but he 
took his good old time if he sensed game. 
Pretty soon he got to show style and the 
way that boy pointed would make your heart 
stand still. 

“And he had another good point,” Asa con- 
tinued, “he handled quail like they was a 
ball of cotton. If they had just come out of 
the shell ke couldn’t have been more care- 
ful. Not a feather out of place.” 


Sam kicked a pebble off the step. 


“Sure mde a hit with the judges,” he 
agreed. 


“It won him the field trial,” Asa replied, 
“but that came next. I figured he was about 
set for a showing, so I entered him. Of 
course, the judges didn’t know he was minus 
a tail and when they saw him, they darn 
near disqualified him. But he was pointer, 
they could see that, so they let him run. 
Well, you all saw the trials, so I don’t need 
to tell you. He finalled with a lemon and 
white setter but it wasn’t no contest. He 
really won when he found that covey over 
the rise and in ground that the setter had 
covered. I figured that broke the setter’s 
spirit. At any rate, from then on he kept 
backing up Bob’s points.” 

“He sure looked funny in the pictures,” 
Sam said, remembering the magazine cuts 
and the papers. “I never saw a pointer with- 
out a tail before and I guess not many other 
people have either, but I give the judges 
credit, they never backed down.” 


“Yes, we went home tired but happy that 
night,” Asa said. 

“"Twas a good meet,” Jim agreed, “but 
what’s all that got to do with you sending 
the dog somewhere?” 


Asa sat back thoughtfully and his eyes 
took on that far away look. 


“Taint necessary,” he replied, “but I aim 
to do it. It’s no more than right,” he con- 
tinued more to himself than the others. 


“You see” he explained, “after the trials 
I got a note saying those two gentlemen was 
coming down for some hunting. The note 
came the day after the trials so I knew they 
hadn’t seen nor heard about the winner yet; 
in fact when they got here they didn’t know 
who won. Well, I didn’t tell them but just 
did my job and took them out. Being right 
proud of Bob, I took him along. 


/\ BOBTAIL POINTER 
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“These two men has got some right smart 
dogs and the two they brought with them 
was above the average. Regardless, Bob ran 
rings around them. It was funny to watch 
‘cause in a little while I knew that they 
knew he was the pup they had dropped off 
here. No one could forget the bobtail.” 


“Did they say anything about him,’ Sam 
wanted to know. 


“Not a word until the night before they 
was leaving,” Asa replied. “We sat around 
that night talking about dogs generally when 
one of them up and says, “‘That’s the pup we 
left here two years ago, isn’t it?” And I 
nodded my head. 


“He sort of sucked on his pipe awhile and 
then he turned to his friend and said, ‘George 
I think yov were wrong.’ 


“They argued back and forth, gentlemen 
iike, but I didn’t know what it was coming 
to. After listening a bit it dawned on me 
that the she pointer was in the picture.. She 
belonged to one of them, and they was neigh- 
bors. Both kept a kennel of pointers. 


“It seems that one night the she pointer 
got out and then later had this bobtailed 
puppy. They neither one had ever seen a 
short tailed pointer, so they figured the best 
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thing to dv was to find the puppy a home 
and forget it.” 


“So you got him,” Sam asked. 


“That’s it,” Asa replied, “but now sitting 
there and remembering how Bob had worked 
they were pretty sure it was not all a mis- 
take.” 


“You see one of them had pointers from 
that Surrey line and if you remember pic- 
tures of Surrey Dan, you know he was all 
black with a long white tail.” 

Sam nodéed in agreement. 

“Well they figured it was the Surrey lire 
what produced Bob and, of course, that meant 
that the one who owned the she pointer 
really didn’« own the pup but the other one 
did and they had given him to me.” 


Asa straightened up and reached in his 
pocket for tobacco. The story ended but not 
to the satisfaction of all parties. Sam tipped 
his hat back and let out a loud sigh. 


“Now then, that don’t explain the tail,” he 
said with a frown. 


“Ain’t no accounting for it,” Asa replied. 
“Just a freak of nature I suppose. But that 
dog Bob don’t get no sore tail beatin’ through 
brush and he sure don’t need his tail for 
balance.” 








the swans were sticking to the places where 
they had landed and possibly would not leave 
until there was a let-up in the weather. 


By evening, when a light snow began to 
fall, streams all over the county were dotted 
with the birds. 


During the day, Rollin Heffelfinger, of 
Irwin, field division supervisor of Division 
“G” came to the county to investigate the 
kill, and many penalties will be collected. 


‘Editor's Note: Numerous arguments among 
hunters as to whether the birds were legal 
y or not, should have caused all of them ta 
d their fire until they could identify the 


ls. 


Conservation and Scouting 
(Continued from Page 13) 


them comes the timber that is used in mak- 
ing our battleships, airplanes, arms, and even 
our ammunition. Without this country’s fine 
forests, our National Defense Program would 
be at a standstill. Without our forests our 
social as well as our political life would 
surely be at a standstill. It is our duty as 
loyal and true Americans to do all in our 
power to protect our forests, to conserve our 
national resources, to build and keep America 
what it has and will always be—the greatest 
country in the world. 


The Virginia Commission of Game and In- 
land Fisheries plans to conduct a State-wide 
survey of the wildlife resources of that state. 
For the first year attention will be focused 
on obtaining information on quail, deer, tur- 
keys, and fur animals so these species may 
be increased. 


The Illinois Fish and Game Department 
plans for a Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion Project to improve the wildlife habitat 
in the prairie regions of the State. It also 
plans to use a portion of its funds for a sur- 
vey of the wildlife resources of the State. 
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They, naturally, would increase in such num- 
bers that disease might wipe out large num- 
bers of them and thereby prove a distinct 
loss to the many fishermen of the State. 


The Board of Fish Commissioners carried 
on a scient‘fic study of the fish life within the 
refuge, and it was decided that a large num- 
ber of the young fish should be trapped from 
this area. Moreover, the study disclosed that 
there would be enough available for other 
bodies of water after the stocking of the 
main dam was completed. The surplus, after 
stocking the lower dam, would be used for 
replenishing the supply in other bodies of 
water in the northwestern part of the State. 


The Board of Fish Commissioners, after 
making the study, immediately made an 
agreement with the Game Commission pro- 
viding for the development by the Fish Com- 
mission of a series of ponds, in one part of 
the refuge area, by building dikes. The plan 
also provides for a hatch house, and in addi- 
tion there are included bank and control 
units consisting of about three acres in which 
the larger brood fishes will be placed, and 
from which eggs will be collected for fur- 
ther hatching. Much of the work will be ac- 
complished through a WPA project which 
has been approved. The plans of transfer- 
ring or restocking contemplated by the Fish 
Commission will undoubtedly greatly im- 
prove the fishing conditions at the main lake, 
and in fact of all northwestern Pennsylvania. 


Experts have confidently predicted that the 
improvements now under construction by the 
Board of Fish Commissioners will result in 
making the area, which is being developed 
within the waterfowl refuge, into one of the 
very best warm water fish hatcheries in the 
United States. 


After a visit to this mecca for wildlife one 
does not wonder that the area was at one 
time a favorite hunting ground of the In- 
dians. Indeed the name Pymatuning is of 
Indian origin, meaning “Crooked-mouthed 
man’s dwelling place’. The Erie or Cat 
Indians occupied the region at a period prior 
to the coming of white men. The Erie In- 
dians were conquered by a combination of 
Iriquois and Senecas who waged a war of 
extermination against the Erie People, and 
later made this country their regular hunting 
grounds. In the dim and distant past the 
area was known and recognized as a favor- 
able place. The ancient mound builders oc- 
cupied the territory at one time. Along the 
lowlands of the Shenango Creek numerous 
remains of the pre-historic mound builders 
were discovered. Besides low mounds, some 
20 to 50 fect in circumference were found. 


The area has long been a favorite place for 
many forms of wildlife. There are records 
of 244 different species of birds having been 
found in this section while it was still the 
Pymatuning Swamp. The region, according 
to authentic reports, was a favorite roosting 
place for the now extinct passenger pigeon 
during the spring and fall migrations. In 
point of variety of wildlife, however, the 
species visiting or living in the area never 
compared to the present abundant population. 
It is reasonable to suppose that it will con- 
tinue to increase in attractiveness to wildlife 
as the area is further developed in the in- 
terests of our feathered friends. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
did. But it wasn’t the same animal that I 
had seen on the previous occasions. This 
fellow was Jarger, much larger, and his speed 
was dazzling. 

It was a long shot. Nevertheless I raised 
my double and sent both loads rattling after 
him. Both shots missed their mark and the 
eagerly anticipated victim literally floated 
away like a streamlined wraith. 

The profound silence that followed my two 
blasts was suddenly broken by the twin roars 
of Chet’s gun. Then, he in turn shattered the 
outraged ehoes. 

“Yoo, hou.” he yelled, “I got ’im—I got ’im, 
the old son of a gun.” 

When Biil and I got to him he was holding 
the animal he had brought down by its lux- 
uriant brush. A quizzically puzzled expres- 
sion bespread his face as he closely scruti- 
nized his kiil. 

“What’s the matter?” I ventured. “You look 
as if you had just shot your grandmother” 


“T-t-that’: n-n-no fox,” he stammered. 


“By golly,” observed Bill, “that looks like 
one of them wild dogs.” 





JANUARY 


POSSUM HOLLOW 


“Tt is a deg,” averred the crestfallen Chet, 

“How’d it all happen?” I asked. 

“It was followin’ Gyp—some distance be. 
hind of course,” he explained. ‘Naturally, | 
thought it was one of them foxes making a 
real foxy move, so I let him have it.” 

“Looks as if the foxes were using the dog 
as a dupe,” theorized Bill. 

“It’s more likely that this poor chap was 
carried away by the excitement of the chase,” 
I guessed. 

‘Well, whatever he was doing he’ll never 
do again,” philosophized Chet. 

The dogs apparently rejoined each other 
in the fields at the southernmost corner of 
the farm. From there they continued on over 
a hill on the adjoining farm and passed out 
of hearing While they were gone we ate 
lunch. After lunch we moved about to keep 
warm. 


The dogs did not return until a couple of 
hours later and a more tired and crestfallen 
pair of hounds would have been difficult to 
find. They had been completely outwitted 
by what we later came to know (more or 
less affectionately), as the notorious Possum 
Hollow fox. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Sometime ago I placed two loads of 
pomace about 200 yards near the stream be- 
low the house. The deer came in and worked 
it hard both during the day and the night. 
Later I placed another load about 40 feet 
from the house. Recently we had about four 
inches of snow, and they came right up to 
the house to feed. At present there are two 
big bucks, one spike, two does and four 
fawns coming two or three times every day.” 
—Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Clear- 
field County. 


“There is a certain bear around one of my 
refuges that persists in tearing down the 
board and metal signs. If he feels so in- 


clined, he will follow along a wire and de- 
stroy as many as twelve in twenty-four 
hours. I have often heard the bear called 
the “clown of the woods”, and while this 
may seem funny to the bear, it certainly 
does not to me.”—John A. Hopkins, Game 
Protector, Warren County. 


“On October 6 I killed a water snake that 
had 17 young inside of her. The young were 
all about 6 inches long and the old snake 
was at least 30 inches. I was definitely of 
the opinion that snakes were born in the 
spring, but from this observation, I have 
changed my mind.”—John A. Hopkins, Game 
Protector, Warren County. 
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